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THE FAIR ARTIST. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


(See Plate.) 


“Two hundred years, two hundred years! 
How much of human power and pride, 
Of towering hopes, of trembling fears, 
Have sunk beneath their whelming tide!”’ 


‘*T can never finish this picture, Sir Anthony; 
it does not please me at all,’’ said the fair artist, 
as she rested her pallette on her lap, while the 
hand which held her pencil fell listlessly at her 
side. ‘‘I will try no more,’’ she continued, fixing 
her gaze half sadly, half disdainfully on the easel 
where stood the unfinished portrait of Edmund 
Waller! 

This youth, for he had not yet attained his 
twentieth year, was already a great favourite with 
the ladies of the court of Charles the First.. His 
sweet songs that he sung sweetly to the accom- 
paniment of his Spanish guitar, which he touched 
with exquisite skill, had already won him the 
coveted smiles of Lady Dorothea Sydney, (so 
well known as ‘‘ Sacharissa,’’) and even Queen 
Henrietta herself, had deigned to bestow praises 
on the handsome minstrel poet. But there was 
among the ladies who attended the queen, one 
whom the young favourite had never been able to 
charm either by his poetry or music. This was 
the lovely and accomplished Mary Gowry, usually 
designated by the king, and, of course, by all 
others, as the ‘‘ fair artist.”’ 

Mary Gowry was the orphan daughter of the 
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unfortunate Lord Gowry —and after his death, , 
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she had been brought up by her aunt, the old lady 
Morton, in her secluded country residence. There 
the young girl became an enthusiastic admirer of 
the beauties of nature, and after the favour of 
Queen Henrietta towards her Catholic subjects 
and their descendants, had sought out Mary, and 
established her as maid of honour in the elegant 
and refined court over which she presided, this 
taste it probably was, which led the new favourite 
to cultivate her talents for painting. She loved 
quiet and retirement, and her devotion to her pen- 
cil was permitted by the queen to apologize for 
the little interest which Mary seemed to take in 
the amusements of the court. 

The revelations of Miss Burney, in her lately 
published ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ must have dissipated all 
the pleasant illusions with which the fancies of 
young ladies or gentlemen may have invested life 
in a palace. A more uncomfortable place of resi- 
dence for rational beings can scarcely be imagined. 
The slavery of royal etiquette which never re- 
laxes, never even sleeps without its fetters, which 
subdues the mind while it controls the every 
movement of the body, is a burden so revolting to 
the free spirit, that, when reading descriptions of 
the routine, it seems impossible that men, or even 
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women who have constitutionally more patience, 
can submit to it. 

Pope, in one of his letters, describing a dinner 
given him by some of the ladies at the court of 
George the Second, says—‘‘ We all agreed that 
the life of a maid of honour was of all things the 
most miserable; and wished that every woman 
who envied it had a specimen of it.’"”, And from 
this life it was that Mary Gowry sought to find 
some relief in cultivating her talents for painting, 
which the indulgence of her royal mistress was 
graciously pleased to sanction. 

Sir Anthony Vandyke——for it was this cele- 
brated painter whorn the fair artist addressed— 
had been her instructor in this divine art, and it 
had been remarked by many a watchful eye in 
the royal household, that the lovely pupil engross- 
ed a wonderful share of attention from her noble- 
looking master. 
Vandyke was not of slight moment. Those who 
eared nothing for his genius or his worth of cha- 
racter while he was only an artist, now that the 
king had knighted him, and heaped fortune and 
honours upon him, were his most obsequious flat- 
terers. Still, the friendship of courtiers is, pro- 
verbially, hollow-hearted, and many who fawned 
on Sir Anthony, were eagerly watching for an 
opportunity to bring him into disgrace with the 
king. 

Among this number was Edmund Waller. He 
had taken mortal offence at a rebuke which Van- 
dyke had given him, for alluding—as the painter 
thought lightly and presumptuously—to the fair 
artist in one of his songs. In his heart, therefore, 
Waller vowed vengeance against Vandyke; and 
having discovered, as he thought, (and truly 
enough,) that this distinguished artist was deeply 
in love with his fair pupil, the envious poet de- 
termined to profit by the circumstance. 

Mary Gowry had succeeded to a miracle, as it 
was said, in painting the portraits of the queen 
and her young daughter, the princess Elizabeth, 
and one or two of the ladies of the court. She 
had also succeeded in taking an excellent likeness 
of Vandyke himself; which she executed by com- 
mand of the king, who wished to test her ability 
to paint a masculine head, and then, he said, he 
should sit to her for his own portrait. 

It was while Miss Gowry was painting the like- 
ness of Vandyke, that Waller contrived by various 
artful maneuvres, to obtain from Queen Henri- 
etta the expression of a wish, (which from royal 
lips is the same as a command,) that the fair artist 
would paint the portrait of Waller. Accordingly 
she began it, though with no good will, for she 
disliked his trifling manners, and the vanity and 
egotism which she had discovered to be his go- 
verning characteristics. 

What was Waller’s motive may be easily un- 
derstood. He intended to charm Mary, to torture 
the noble-minded Vandyke with jealousy, and, if 
possible, to provoke from him a declaration, 
which Waller thought would be both rejected by 
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the lady and disapproved of by the king and 
queen. 

‘*T will try no more,’’ repeated Mary in a low 
but decided tone. 

Waller bent down his head with a non-chalante 
air, while with a furtive glance he watched the 
master and pupil. ‘‘I will at least, have a story 
to tell,’’ thought he. 

Vandyke was not, in heart, sorry that the fair 
artist had failed in this instance; still for the credit 
of his eléve he must strive to encourage her; so 
he said, as he placed his right hand on the back 
of her chair and bent his regards on her fair face 
in a manner rather too tender for that expression 
of reproof, which a master conveys to a refractcry 
pupil—*‘ I think you may succeed yet; that shade 
by the corner of the left eye, and that near the 
mouth also,’”’ pointing with the forefinger of his 
left hand, while he spoke, to the portrait, ‘‘ are a 
little too dark. There is a sinister, unpleasant 
expression too in the face. Can you not see these 
faults?’’ 

‘*T see faults, many faults, Sir Anthony, which 
Icannot remedy. I am weary of the subject. It 
is vain for me to try longer.”’ 

**Yet you succeeded admirably with the queen’s 
—with all that you have attempted.” 

‘*That was because I painted from the image 
in my heart, and not from the form before me. I 
loved the queen and’’—she stopped suddenly as 
the thought flashed on her, that he must think 
that she loved the others also whom she had 
painted so admirably. The deep blush, the suc- 
ceeding pallor, the effort she evidently made to 
conceal and overcome her emotions, these which, 
to an indifferent spectator, would have seemed of 
trifling import, were all harbingers of a blessed 
hope to Sir Anthony Vandyke. For the first 
time, the thought that Mary Gowry, young, beau- 
tiful, high-born and accomplished as she was, 
would permit him to love her, would return his 
affection, came to light up his soul with such 
brightness as the morning star sheds when we are 
weary with watching for the day. It was the 
crisis of their fate; the moment when the beatings 
of each heart seemed, as it were, to be heard and 
echoed by the other. 

The denouement is known to all who are con- 
versant with the history of those times. We need 
not go into the particulars of this love passage, 
which enlivened in a most unwonted manner, the 
dull monotony of the court of Charles the First. 
That monarch had shown his good taste in appre- 
ciating the fine genius of Vandyke. He now 
showed himself capable of a wise and disinterested 
friendship towards those whom he had patronized. 
He gave Mary Gowry with a handsome marriage 
portion to Sir Anthony Vandyke, though he felt 
that in thus making the artist happy at home, he 
was lessening his dependence on his royal master. 
This species of self-remuneration Queen Eliza- 
beth never would make. 

The scene which our engraving displays, was, 
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we have reason to think, painted originally, by 
Vandyke himself, to illustrate the story which he 
related to the king of the manner by which he 
**won his Genevieve.”’ 

It is somewhat more than two hundred years 
since these events occurred, yet there sits Mary 
Gowry, in a costume almost identical with the 
present female fashions of dress. But those worn 
by the men are indeed antiquated. The long- 
curling hair, which adorns the magnificent head 
of Vandyke, from which he has just thrown aside 
his plumed cap, is, in a picture exceedingly be- 
coming. The cloak too is very graceful, its dark 
folds relieved by the broad falling collar of lace, 
and white puffs at the sleeves of his dress. But 
on Waller the costume is much less becoming, 
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and will not be apt to excite any wish of returning 
to the fashions of those old times. 

How many changes have passed over the world 
since that picture was painted! The proud and 
powerful nobles who graced the court of the un- 
fortunate Charles, who now remembers their 
names? And Waller, though he did possess a 
spark of the divine light of genius, yet as he de- 
voted it to the mean purposes of exalting self, or 
flattering folly, he left little which deserves or re- 
ceives a place among the world’s treasures. But 
Vandyke, the favourite pupil of Rubens, the in- 
defatigable and ardent seeker after the beautiful, 
true and perfect in nature and art, who that loves 
the beautiful in art does not keep his name among 
its precious remembrances? 
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(See Plate.) 


Tue illustration of this plate is taken from the 
Spectator. It is No. 112 of that work. Addison’s 
beautiful description of a Sunday in the Country. 

I am always very well pleased with a country 
Sunday, and think, if keeping holy the seventh 
day were only a human institution, it would be 
the best method that could have been thought of 
for the polishing and civilizing of mankind. It is 
certain the country people would soon degenerate 
into a kind of savages and barbarians, were there 
not such frequent returns of a stated time, in 


which the whole village meet together with their | 


best faces, and in their cleanliest habits, to con- 
verse with one another upon indifferent subjects, 
hear their duties explained to them, and join to- 
gether in adoration of the Supreme Being. Sun- 
day clears away the rust of the whole week, not 
only as it refreshes in their minds the notions of 
religion, but as it puts both the sexes upon appear- 
ing in their most agreeable forms, and exerting 
all such qualities as are apt to give them a figure 
in the eye of the village. A country fellow dis- 
tinguishes himself as much in the churchyard, as 


them rightly in the tunes of the Psalms; upon 
which they now very much value themselves, and 
indeed outdo most of the country churches that I 
have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congre- 


: gation, he keeps them in very good order, and 
’ will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides himself; 


a citizen does upon the Change, the whole parish- 


politics being generally discussed in that place 
either after sermon or before the bell rings. 

My friend Sir Roger being a good churchman, 
has beautified the inside of his church with seve- 
ral texts of his own choosing. He has likewise 
given a handsome pulpit-cloth, and railed in the 
communion-table at his own expense. He has 
often told me, that at his coming to his estate he 
found his parishioners very irregular; and that in 
order to make them kneel and join in the re- 
sponses, he gave every one of them a hassock 
and a common prayer-book: and at the same time 
employed an itinerent singing-master, who goes 


about the country for that purpose, to instruct . 


for if by chance he has been surprised into a short 
nap at sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands 
up and looks about him, and if he sees any body 
else nodding, either wakes them himself, or sends 
his servants to them. Several other of the old 
knight’s particularities break out upon these occa- 
sions. Sometimes he will be lengthening out a 
verse in the singing Psalms, half a minute after 
the rest of the congregation have done with it; 
sometimes when he is pleased with the matter of 
his devotion, he pronounces ‘ Amen,’ three or 


> four times to the same prayer; and sometimes 


stands up when every body else is upon their 
knees, to count the congregation, or see if any of 
his tenants are missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear 
my old friend, in the midst of the service, calling 
out to one John Matthews to mind what he was 
about, and not disturb the congregation. This 


> John Matthews it seems is remarkable for being 


> an idle fellow, and at that time was kicking his 


heels for his diversion. ‘This authority of the 
knight, though exerted in that odd manner which 
accompanies him in all circumstances of life, has 


; a very good effect upon the parish, who are not 


polite enough to see any thing ridiculous in his 
behaviour; besides that the general good sense 


> and worthiness of his character make his friends 


observe these little singularities as foils that rather 
set off than blemish his good qualities. 
As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody pre- 
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sumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the 
church. The knight walks down from his seat in 
the chancel between a double row of his tenants, 
that stand bowing to him on each side: and every 
now and then inquires how such a one’s wife, or 
mother, or son, or father do, whom he does not 
see at church; which is understood as a secret 
reprimand to the person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a 
catechising day, when Sir Roger has been pleased 
with a boy that answers well, he has ordered a 
Bible to be given him next day for his encourage- 
ment; and sometimes accompanies it with a flitch 
of bacon to his mother. Sir Roger has likewise 
added five pounds a year to the clerk’s place; and 
that he may encourage the young fellows to make 
themselves perfect in the church-service, has 
promised upon the death of the present incumbent, 
who is very old, to bestow it according to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and 
his chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in 
doing good, is the more remarkable, because the 
very next village is famous for the differences and 
coistentions that rise between the parson and the 
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‘squire, who live in a perpetual state of war. The 
parson is always preaching at the ’squire; and the 
squire, to be revenged on the parson, never comes 
to church. The ’squire has made all his tenants 
atheists and tythe-stealers; while the parson in- 
structs them every Sunday in the dignity of his 
order, and insinuates to them, in almost every 
sermon, that he is a better man than his patron. 
In short, matters have come to such an extremity, 
that the ’squire has not said his prayers either in 
public or private this half year; and that the par- 
son threatens him, if he does not mend his man- 
ners, to pray for him in the face of the whole 
congregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in 
the country, are very fatal to the ordinary people; 
who are so used to be dazzled with riches, that 
they pay as much deference to the understanding 
of a man of an estate, as of a man of learning; 
and are very hardly brought to regard any truth, 
how important soever it may be, that is preached 
to them, when they know there are several men 
of five hundred a year who do not believe it. 
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KEEP AWAY! 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


Keer away! keep away! 
Too wild is thy joy, 
Such heart-cheering play 
Will work thee annoy,— 
Keep away! 


Keep away! keep away! 
Too bright is her glance, 

And doubt soon will stay 
Hope’s frolicsome dance,— 


Keep away! 


Keep away! keep away! 
Too sweet is her tone, 
Ere long it will sway, 
But ne’er echo thy own,— 
Keep away! 


Keep away! keep away! 
Too fond is her smile, 
All her fantasies gay 
De but win to beguile,— 
Keep away! 


Keep away! keep away! 
Too great is thy bliss, 
And sadness alway 
Blasts delight such as this,— 
Keep away! 


Keep away! keep away! 
Too deep is the tide, 


For thy will to delay 
Or thy wisdom to guide,— 
Keep away! 


Keep away! keep away! 
Too swift fly the hours, 
No creature of clay 
Finds a home among flowers,— 
Keep away ! 


Keep away! keep away! 

Such devotion of soul, 
Will o’ershadow thy day 
And mar self-control,— 
Keep away! 


Keep away! keep away! 
Communion so rare, 
Such perpetual May 
Will end in despair,— 
Keep away ! 


Keep away! keep away! 
For the valley of time, 
So celestial a ray 
Is a boon too sublime,— 
Keep away! 


Keep away! keep away! 
Look calmly above, 
Nor here dare to pray 
For so fearful a love,— 
Keep away! 
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WIDOWS AND STRAIGHT-JACKETS. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN SANDERSON. 


Roxatana,—(I am about to relate a story of real 
life, and am not allowed to be more personal,)— 
is a young and handsome widow, my next door 
neighbour, to whom her husband, dying two 
years ago, left money enough to console any one, 
if widows could be consoled under such afilic- 
tions. The following story I have from her own 
lips, and may answer for its truth—but indeed, 
gentle reader, if you knew to what excess she is 
beautiful, you would be glad to have any thing 
from her lips, even if it were a lie. She is just 
completing her twentieth year, is gay, affable, af- 
fectionate and a little mischievous, with a mind 
already whetted by books and good society toa 
sharp intelligence and wit, and is altogether one 
of the most affectionate ladies of which Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, has any example—and a 
bright star it is that can sparkle in so brilliant a 
firmament. 

She has a cousin in New York, to whom she 
pays occasional visits, travelling often in boats 
and rail-cars unattended, which in these days of 
steam, when whole communities are passing and 
repassing continually, is, she believes, not trans- 
gressing the rules of feminine propriety. 1] assent 
to this opinion, and think that female modesty, 
when it chooses to venture into public, does 
not need a Pretorian cohort for its protection— 
that generally it is safe enough, unless the garri- 
son be corrupt, under its natural defences—Wi- 
dowhood, moreover, is a woman’s only chance of 
a little self-government. Her parents first claim 
her obedience, then her brothers, who, not know- 
ing how to conduct themselves, are of course very 
nice about the conduct of their sisters—to say 
nothing of the husbands. I am then for giving a 
widow the keys of the field, and leaving to the 
only independent condition of the sex its rightful 
immunities. 

Autumn has retired with his sober sunsets, and 
winter has usurped the tyranny of Broadway, in- 
viting the Loves and Pleasures to his glittering 
court. Sleighs course up and down with jingling 
bells, and school-boys, instinct with new life, fill 
up the streets and avenues—their loud whoop 
falling like the voice of one’s childhood upon the 
ear; and over her tea the New York girl sits and 
gossips, or flutters to an air of Rosini, or graces 
the front boxes of the Park or National. Mixed 
up with these gaieties of the elegant Metropolis, 
you will please imagine our princess Roxalana,— 
upon the fashionable promenade, super-eminent, as 
Diana among the nymphs, the young hearts gath- 
ering about her, beating brisker, (Lady's charms 





and a dowry, what hearts, alas, can resist?) the 
Peruvian gem sparkles upon her bosom, and 
from her broad shoulders the shaw! hangs grace- 
fully, that had fed upon the pastures of Cashmere; 
the ermine too has lent her its furs, and the bird 
of Paradise its plumes, and about her graceful 
limbs the multicaulis falls as if by instinct in be- 
coming folds, varying its hues, 


—-—“‘as the orient beam 
Varies the neck of Cytherea’s doves,” 


or under summons of the bell, slowly, she walks 
with prayer-book to Grace Church; or at the side 
of her gallant cavalier, and glowing in beauty, 
the runnie, chiming its tinkling music to the hoar 
frosts, scuds along the hills of the Weehaw- 
kin, and looks out, warm-wrapped in a buffalo, 
upon the wide and wintry desolation of snow, or 
in a blaze of chandeliers, daintily bedecked, flut- 
ters in the quadrille, languishes in the waltz, and 
round and round turns with the merry throng, till 
peeping through the eastern windows daylight 
sends her pale and trembling to her pillow. 

How far widows in the brisk blood of youth 
may rightly indulge in such scenes of merriment, 
itis not my province to decide. I am but the 
historian, and confine myself to a simple record 
of facts, without commendation or blame. It is 
certain, indeed, that the domestic affections wither 
and die away, if not nourished by the social, 
which is one of nature’s wise provisions for the 
promotion of a more diffusive benevolence, and 
the discouragement of the selfish passions. It is 
certain too that amusement is among the wants of 
human beings, and must be supplied like the rest, 
and moreover that occasional recreation of the 
mind does not lessen the love and devotion, which 
in our moments of serious reflection, we owe to 
those, living or dead, who have been dear to our 
affections. It is enough, I believe, that our plea- 
sures be not immoral or excessive. In this I 
can answer for the lady Roxalana. Tor what vir- 
tue has she neglected? She attends her church 
duties, gives alnis to the poor, reads the Lady's 
Book, is a very Clotho at spinning, and Arachné 
is no match for her at tapestry, or Pallas at em- 
broidery. 

But a much more delicate inquiry occurs here. 
Can a lady, whose first loves have been unhappy, 
love again: or onght she to throw herself into the 
opportunisies of loving or of being loved a second 
time, and employ all the potent witcheries of her 
sex for this very purpose? I attest the queens of 
Caria and of Carihage, both of whom died of 
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their second loves. Thee, fair Artimesia, pattern 
of ancient fidelity! thou didst build upon thy de- 
ceased lord a tomb to be reckoned with the ‘* Se- 
ven Wonders,’’ and even drink, in the appetite of 
thy intemperate loving, his triturated bones—then 
fall in love with a young gentleman of Abydos;— 
and thee, hapless Dido,—Didst thow not, before 
the Mayor of Carthage, swear—Him whom thou 
lovedst on earth to adore in the grave, imprecating 
Jove’s thunder as the penalty of violated faith, 
yet a very woman, though a queen, the next day, 
the very next day! ..... On these two witnesses 
alone I give judgment for the plaintiff. 

Why, moreover, does Time bind up the broken 
heart, and pour his healing balm upon the wound, 
but that he is commissioned for this office by the 
benevolence of nature. Love then again—again! 
—what care the buried ashes? And forget not 
above all that the torrent rolls onwards; that the 
leaden god intent upon his horoscopy notes down 
the truant years, the fluttering moments; that at 
Saturn's court there are no writs of bankruptcy, no 
stay-laws, no repudiation; and that the very worst 
sin chargeable to a lady’s indiscretion is to pass 
forty. lt is the voice of nature to be happy—it is 
duty, it is religion, your hearts being green to be 
happy. If it is a sin—alas, I know not why 
the tear trickles upon my cheek, and the inarti- 
culate word dies upon my tongue—if a sin—dear 
ladies, I reprove it with a sigh! 

Thus the winter has turned round, and the 
sweet sun again, peeping as a church through 
Brooklyn's roofs and spires, announces the spring, 
the buds are bursting their husks, and swallows 
repairing their nests under the eaves of the old 
Trinity. Every one leaves town in this season, in- 
stinctively, as the bees their hives. So Roxalana, 
satiated with the New York gaieties, meditated 
a return to her sober household gods of Walnut 
Street. Her very dwelling, which had stood deso- 
late through the bleak winter, now with doors 
and windows open, seemed joyously to hail the 
approach of its beautiful mistress; the drooping 
spirits too of her longing friends revived. She is 
the queen-bee, and absent, the hive dies. ‘I'he 
number of birds caught in her toils, with the loss 
of more or less of their feathers, I omit to notice; 
one only excepted, who is to accompany us 
through the residue of this story. Suffice it to 
say, none were wounded mortally. Indeed I 
have heard that no instance of a New-Yorker 
being so affected is upon record. Their mode, 
transmitted from their Amsterdamic progenitors, 
is to put themselves, as in other cases of inflam- 
mation, on spare diet; which I take to be the very 
best receipt in desperate cases. Our Philadelphia 
way of blowing the brains out leaves no chance 
of repentance. 

The youth, above alluded to, now demands our 
attention. He was baptized Theodosius —I was 
going to add his cognomen, but relating, as I 
have already said, a story of real life, it would be 
a violation of the private sanctities to inake a more 
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explicit revelation. Posterity (if we have any) 
will give me credit, with Mrs. Trollope, Boz, and 
other Englishmen, for this delicacy. I will only 
observe that his mother’s name was Mrs. Goslin, 
of the well known house of Goslin & Co., Wall 
Street; that hunting about for a christian name 
for her only son, and son of her only husband, 
she stumbled on Theodosius, and since his years 
of discretion, he has been regularly printed Theo- 
dosius Goslin, Esq. in the New York directories. 

Theodosius grew up under the care of his 
mother, having lost his father when an infant— 
the very way the lives of great men begin in 
Plutarch, greatly creditable to the mothers. He 
had Hyacinthine locks, eyes of a soft emerald blue, 
and the nurse (a very pretty girl) was stopped 
continually by gentlemen on the street and asked 
‘whose dear little baby that was?—If it was 
hers?—and who was its papa?’’ and twenty such 
curious interrogatories. He weighed at his birth 
twenty pounds, no ounces and two pennyweights, 
troy. Achilles was rocked in a shield to make 
him warlike, which Mrs. Goslin having read, al- 
ways wrapped Theodosius up in a lady's shawl 
to make him gallant. He could before the end of 
his twelfth month, conjugate a verb in the first 
person, indicative mood (Dosy sleepy, Dosy hun- 
gry—the verb being understood,) and began to 
wear trousers at two, an epoch afterwards com- 
memorated in the family by an annual dinner. 
In his tender years great care was taken not to 
control him in any thing; this gave him great 
spirit. 

‘*Mothe—r! nurse wont let me stick pins in 
her!”” 

‘* Ai’nt you ashamed of yourself, Helen—Poor 
little dear! let me kiss him.”’ 

He wanted to spit in the frying-pan, the 
flitters sputtering so temptingly in the fat, and the 
cook, ill-natured thing! was turned away for 
hindering him. 

In the intervals of repasts he was coaxed with 
seducing petit patés to eat, and at meal-times he 
always dined himself into a little spheroid. This 
developed early his bump of alimentiveness. 
One of the trying (crying?) situations in the life 
of American children is taking medicine. 

He was now to be educated; and not to spoil 
his temper, or make a toil of what nature, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Goslin, designed to be a pleasure, 
she provided him with sets of A B C’s in gin- 
gerbread, and so had him initiated into the ele- 
ments—(or aliments as his Irish mistress pro- 
nounced them) after the system of the renowned 
Martinus Scriblerus. For classical history he 
had a small ‘‘ Rape of Helen”’ in molasses can- 
dy, and a little sugar ‘‘ Siege of Troy,’’ and for 
biblical, the ‘‘ Plagues of Egypt,’’ en grenouilles 
a@ la, and the ‘* General Deluge,”’ in a soupe a la 
julienne, and other like facilities. At eight years 
she thought it advisable to consult him on the 
choice of a profession.—‘‘ What will you be, 
deary?’’ she said, and to her delight he replied, 
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‘*A lawyer.’’ Both Clay and Webster were 
lawyers, said Mrs. Goslin to herself, and she 
smiled in the presentiment of her son’s future 
greatness. Then she stepped round to the prin- 
cipal of the Academy, to whom she had just sent 
a fat turkey, a Christmas present, to have his 
opinion. 

‘* Capital talents, Madam —any thing, Law, 
Medicine, or Divinity. But, between you and me 
the true bent of his mind is the law. If there is 
any one thing which Theodosius is better at than 
another it is the law. He is so fond of argument.”’ 
Mrs. Goslin felt like the mother of the Gracchi. He 
was very fond too of pies, but it never occurred 
to Mrs. Goslin that he should be brought up to 
pastry. Then the Master cited an example of his 
argumentative powers, which settled definitely 
the question of his legal abilities. ‘‘Sir,’’ said 
he to me the other day, ‘‘reading ‘ Neal's 
Sketches,’ here is the notice of a negro so black 
that charcoal made a white mark on him. Might 
not a thing then be so black—so very black, that 
this stove along side of it would be white? There- 
fore black is white.”’ Then the mother cited 
another example at a much tenderer age. ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed, he was always for having a reason for 
every thing. When he was quite a baby, at three 
years of age —not quite three —one day I hap- 
pened to say, ‘what makes the wind blow so?’ 
* Because him’s so fat,’ the little creature re- 
plied.’’ So the law was his destination, not indeed 
as a profession, but just to fit him for Congress 
or the like; for thanks to fortune and the de- 
ceased Mr. Goslin, he had no need to meddle 
with business for a livelihood. 

During Mr. Goslin’s youth and approach 
towards manhood, events no doubt occurred of 
great moment, which for want of space I omit. 
I will merely state that Mr. Goslin grew up in 
the usual way, to be a fine-looking fellow; made 
his European tour; was admired at Tortoni’s, 
Tattersal’s, Crockford’s; sported a cab and tiger 
on Regent Street; was seen of a summer after- 
noon at the side of my lady Blessington (Bless 
her!) in the parade upon Hyde Park; has made the 
usual capital out of her ladyship, and talks yet of 
countesses as familiarly as did ever Caligula of 
the moon; that he has attained quite an historical 
celebrity on Broadway—in plain English, that he 
is now one of the very bloods of Goshen. 

A predominant beauty such as Roxalana was 
not likely to escape his observation. He saw her 
on the street, traced her home, met her at Mrs. 
Van Trotter’s route, was introduced, and danced 
with her. Hearts to palpitate, tender glances to 
be interchanged, sighs to breathe, and be answer- 
ed by other sighs from his belle—did not require 
of Mr. Goslin more than a single meeting. He 
was not a man to sail round and round about a 
lady, like a Captain Ross about the pole a whole 
winter only to kiss her little finger towards 
spring. He made at least three-fourths of the 
declaration in his first quadrilie, which Rox for 


want of time, perhaps inclination, took in good 
part; she even added a smile or two to her affa- 
bility; or it was perhaps from kindness, as we 
see tender-hearted persons, having inadvertently 
wounded a weaker animal mortally, not to keep 
it lingering, kill it right off; or it was because 
women, as military men, feel in them a spirit of 
conquest, and she merely wished to add Mr. 
Goslin to the number of her victories. Of her 
motives history has been silent, and I imitate 
her prudent example. Whatever the cause, it is 
certain that it enhanced exceedingly the lady's 
charms, gave new fire and expression to her 
eyes, and she glowed in colours so loving and vo- 
luptuous, that the Cyprian queen herself would 
have been jealous this night of her beauty. She 
looked, as Mr. Goslin thought, with unutterable 
tenderness on him; a tear even would sometimes 
start in her eye. He was moved, he was sorry, 
he was delighted, he was—brief, he was in love. 
Not, indeed, on his own account so much as the 
lady’s. He had great good nature mixed up in the 
composition of his mind, and he could not bear to 
see a young and beautiful creature (and rich!) fall 
a victim of unrequited affection. Every man has 
love in him, awaiting only the occasion of deve- 
lopment—the spark remains forever in the flint, if 
not struck out by collision. Mr. Goslin had seen 
many women, foreign and native; he had seen 
that prettiest of the three graces Mrs. Norton, 
and Penelope Smith, from an Irish spinster, prin- 
cess of Capua; and at home, Miss —— and Miss 
—— and two or three other irresistible misses, 
yet loved himself only. But his time was come. 

A merry fellow at Plato’s supper, (whom Mr. 
Goslin thought of but could not recollect the 
chapter or verse,) says, that man was first pro- 
duced double—two faces—-two sets of limbs—- 
every thing double; that his mode of travelling 
was by a kind of rotatory movement like the 
spokes of an omnibus; that he grew proud of his 
duplicate powers, and insupportable, and Jupiter 
at last split him into man and woman, (with at 
the same time an admonition that if not less inso- 
lent he would split him again and send him hop- 
ping through the world on one leg;) and of this 
androgynous composition that one half went wan- 
dering about the world in perpetual desire of the 
other till they met in matrimony—a rare occur- 
rence, for one man taking a half not appertaining 
to him, and another being thrown into the same 
necessity, all was in confusion. Mr. Goslin was 
persuaded that he had met his congenial other 
half in Roxalana. 

The city lights were out; a glimmering lamp 
only seen here and there casting its faint gleams 
through a dark and solitary alley. The stars 
shone dimly, and Dian was not bigger than a 
lady’s comb--reflecting her serene rays upon the 
black walls and slimy carpet of the streets. The 
graceful trees of the Park, as Mr. Goslin passed, 


} assumed gradually a shape through the gray tints 
‘ of morning, and seemed as if painted upon the 
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opal sky. A walk in mute meditation through 
Broadway at this hour is poetic—is almost sub- 
lime. The unquiet city was at rest—its rest yet 
a little troubled—at last still; as a cross child, that 
has cried itself asleep, sobs now and then, fetches 
a deep sigh, and finally is lulled. The fashiona- 
ble circle was broken, and the last coach winding 
its way was heard rumbling in the distance, and 
a few other noises struggling, as it were, through 
the fogs, fell upon the ear, as indistinct sights 
upon the vision. A dim and deprecating knock 
was occasionally heard, of a truant son or hen- 
pecked husband, and here and there a cat that 
had spent the night out in dissipation, was scram- 
bling in at the cellar windows. 

Alas, nor silent stars, nor flickering hydrogen, 
nor trees of the Park, nor hen-pecked husband, 
nor scrambling cats entered the perturbed appre- 
hension of Theodosius Goslin. Nor went he to 
his home straightway, but through the wide city, 
wandered about distractedly; as the wounded 
deer, which the unwary Indian has pierced, wan- 
ders the long day, nor lays itself down at night, in 
the vast forests of the Oregon, inconsolably, and 
the deadly arrow cleaves to its side. At length 
however, he reached his domicile, and putting his 
whiskers en papillotte, and shutting out the obtru- 
sive sun with his window curtains, crept into bed. 

But the widow trotted in his brain incontinent- 
ly, and defeated all his efforts at sleeping. He 
turned now on this side, now on that, and now 
thought of distant waterfalls, of waving pines, of 
the monotonous rain-drop, that falls, drop! drop! 


from the dripping eaves, and finally of a flock of § 


sheep jumping one after another over a rail-fence 
—all to no purpose—till the queen of love in pity 
despatched Somnus from his Cimmerian cave, who 
fluttering to Mr. Goslin’s chamber, stood over his 
pillow, and steeping his temples in poppies and 
juice of the dandelion, sealed up his eyes in a 
quiet and balmy sleep. 

Roxalana too in another part of the city, be- 
dewed in Lethean slumbers, repesed quietly, and 
she wore a little blue night-cap with a white 
fringe. Gracious spirits! who watch upon sleep- 
ing widows, preserve, I entreat you, the sweet 
Roxalana; hover over her to inspire her kind and 
genial dreams, and drive far from her couch the 
malign influences which under shape of night- 
mares and other phantasms, disturb mortal senses, 
that she may rise »" refreshed and invigorated for 
the great events of to-morrow—events which 
come now to be narrated. Happy Livy and He- 
rodotus! whose pretty accomplishment of joke- 
ages have so recommended your narratives to the 
world. Why, Nature, who has bestowed sweet 
and ravishing discourse upon so many, has she 
made me mute and ineloquent, and unable to 
transfuse into others’ bosoms what so charms my 
own! 

At eleven o'clock, precisely, ante meridian, 
Mr. Goslin was seen to stir one leg. I know 
not why it is, but persons intent on a journey 
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awake as if instinctively just at the premeditated 
hour. The vision of travelling next day, and the 
necessity of rising at eleven, and setting out at 
two, of being in the same boat and car with Rox- 
alana, of seeing her, hearing her, and being ad- 
mired by her, had slept quietly in a secret cabin 
of his brain for the six previous hours. It was 
Mr. Goslin’s morning sleep, which by the kind- 
ness of nature, creeps so agreeably upon the hu- 
man senses. A small gallipot of essences, which 


; stood on the chimney, bright in the rays of Phe- 


> and poured out 


bus that poured through the lattice, (nor was it a 
dream, for Mr. Goslia saw it with his open eyes, 
and heard its voice distinctly with his own ears) 
—by degrees seemed to move and become ani- 
mated; at length it stretched out its little arms 
these words;—‘‘ Theodosius! 


> canst thou sleep in this emergency?—-Roxalana 


$ goes at two. 


Presently you will see the steam- 
boat alive with travellers and trunks and band- 
boxes, as a flowery field of Wyoming with bees, 


> or a sugar-house with ants, and presently the 


boat bell dinning the hour with its noisy tintina- 
bulations. Awake! arise!’’.... And the vision 


vanished into thin air. 


called ‘‘ The Park.’’ 
article.) 


In New York a patch of withered sod as large 
as Dido would have covered with a bull's hide is 
(It insists on the definite 
Two or three scraggy elms stand droop- 
ing their shrivelled branches imploringly, upon 


> which labels are posted up with admonishments 


5 


not to injure the shrubbery. Strangers arriving 
here about the end of August, when the caterpil- 
lars (ignorant of the Park laws) have consumed 
the last leaf, take this prohibition to be ironical, 
and the name itself facetious. They are mis- 
taken; the New Yorkers do ingenuously believe 
they have done wonders in thus sacrificing two 
acres of the western continent to the public 
pleasures; which might have been let out on a 
ground-rent—perhaps a hundred dollars a foot. 
The dwellings overlooking this Prado of the 
New Yorquois—this Tuilleries of the Astor 
House, are costly and fashionable, and that in 
which sleeps Mr. Goslin is of an elegance the 
most recherché. His sleeping apartment especially, 
is draped with most exquisite grace, and en- 
livened by appropriate pictures. Venus and her 


; doves are looking down from the ceiling,—by an 


artist expressly from Italy; the screen has a Cupid 
and arrows, emblematic of kindling a fire. His 
bed is of the or-moulu and couch of the eider 


} down, and the curtains, to match a ruddy com- 


ee 


plexion, are of gray, and the other furniture of a 
suitable hue; luxurious ottomans are set in front 
of broad mirrors, upon which a gentleman may 
lie in relief, and brought out on ali his points. In 
a word it would be difficult to fin? any thing in 
the New World, altogether so magnificent as the 
bed chamber of Mr. Goslin—which will mitigate 
somewhat the indelicacy of admitting the fair 
readers of the Lady’s Book to ‘‘assist’’ at this 


» gentleman’s leveé. 
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At twelve Mr. Goslin disclosed his eyes with 


sundry blinkings, and stared upon the heaven of ; 


his bed curtains, and reflecting awhile sorrowfully 
upon the horrible unfashionable hours of steam 
engines, his lids gradually closed again for half an 


hour, when the thought of the boat retwitched him | 


by the ear. 
love, he muttered in a half whisper. Why comest 
thou to tempt me from my dear, soothing, fasci- 
nating slumbers. But the twiches were only the 
more frequent, and at half past twelve precisely, 
Mr. Goslin was seen to put out one leg, which in 
the usual manner hung dangling towards the 
floor, and after a reasonable time the other, and 
finally with a resolute struggle to set himself 
upon the bed-side. Having reposed awhile in this 
sedentary posture, and stretched and yawned 
twice or thrice, he was seen, afier observing the 
clock, to walk in a hurried manner across the 
floor and seizing the bell-string, to ring violently; 
when a valet, as Aladdin’s genius by the rubbing 


Oh leave me, importunate queen of | 


of the enchanted lamp, was before him. And now 


a consultation followed upon the morning dress. 
‘*——been thinking, Tom, — (Yaw-e-yaw!) 


thinking—I should look—(yaw-w-w) best this : 


morning in a redingotte of—(yaw!) blue.”’ 


‘And white pants, your honour, contrasted 


with a black vest and coloured cravat.’’ 


(Opens the curtains,) ‘‘Why fellow, the weather ; 
; thinking of the happy woman who would one day 


is hazy.”’ 

‘““True,—did not observe. You must wear 
your polonaise, invisible, with black trowsers and 
white satin vest.’’ 

(The toilet in preparation.) In the mean time 
you are to imagine Mr. Goslin at his table, in a 
magnificent robe de chambre, damask, in green 
emerald ground. He has looked over his invita- 
tions for the day; he has written a billet dour, and 
enfolded it in a cover scented and embroidered, 
and reflects—in doubt whether he shall direct to 
Miss Tripp? Miss Bunn? Miss Bonnell? or—at 
length he decides, takes his pen and writes— 
‘“*To Miss Julia Cynlagea,’’—an affair settled. 
Then opens, and reperuses. ‘‘ Just arrived— 
Saratoga — in town — dying to see you—I fly, 
dearest, on the wings of love — inform me where 
you live — Miss Julia, &c. Present. 

(The toilet is now in process) — ‘‘ That left 


eyebrow a little darker — that moustache on the | 


left—It must curl a leetle upwards, the other as 
much downwards — Don’t conceive why widows 


are more dangerous than maids — those gloves— | 
let me examine them—they are not calm enough | 


for a hazy day—a little more subdued — Miss 
Jourdan — poor Sall!—pity her—do indeed 
but — can’t marry them all!—What snowy tints; 


they are Mrs. Frederick’s doings; only look at | 
| jilted, loved at first sight Theodosius, and careless 


them! is innocence whiter? and the corsets are 
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Stultz in coats is supereminent—never have the 
air of being quite new —the reason, I think, is 
that a maid’s sense of propriety keeps persons at 
a distance, while a widow admits one to the more 
immediate vicinity of her acquaintance — Mr. 
Bulwer thinks more mischief is in the vest. Per- 
haps true, it contains the heart, as he observes, 
and has often the heart’s dearest affections inter- 
woven in its embroidery. Anderson had a proper 
sense of trowsers—these are his fagon. ‘‘ An 
artist,’’ said he to Lord D.—a gentleman of un- 
usual delicacy, who apologized for never paying 
his bills—‘‘ who has a right sense of his profession 
is above mercenary and temporary views of re- 
compense. His recompense is fame—the name 
that lives after him. You understand? Yes, that 


- is to say, he makes breeches for posterity. It 


brings custom to the shop, Tom, so that to make 
gentlemen’s trowsers is its own recompense. Do 
you see?”’ 

‘* To be sure. The breeches of the nobility, you 
mean, are always paid for by the commons.”’ 

The boots next were commented on, from Bent- 
ley’s, and the hat from Jupp’s. The little finger 
now sparkled with the diamond, the gold snuff- 
box reposed upon the palm of the hand, and in full 
panoply Mr. Goslin stood at the glass—a long time 
stood in uno obtutu. A bright smile at length 
lighted up his handsome countenance. He was 


be Mrs. Goslin. 

Tom had been valet to the ‘‘ fastest’ gentlemen 
of London—to the elegant Mr. M’Kesly, Beau 
Renolds, so chaste in colours, and Lord Balti- 
more, so clever both in dress and equipage, and to 
that Proteus of the toilet, the exquisite Count 
d’ Orsay. He had dressed Mr. Sutton, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Finsbury, so exact in the harmonies, Lord 
Cunningham, ditto, and Mr. Clagget, tasty in 
dress as inimitable in horses; and finally my Lord 
Jersey, who has given his name to the sportsman’s 
spurs and hat, and the Duke of Leeds, close upon 
his heels, and the Duke of Dorsett, Col. Lea, and 
Sir Charles Knightly; and rich with this English 
experience, which he exerted to the uttermost on 
this occasion, he turned out Mr. Goslin, as a 
Jupiter from the hands of Phidias, to the admira- 
tion of Broadway. Pity, the style was somewhat 
above what our inelegant cisatlantics can yet ap- 
preciate or conceive. 

The widow’s fondness and intended journey, 
were whispered by Goslin's friends, and the en- 
vied slander ran about town, slander with her 
million of mouths, timid at first, impudent at last, 


} grovelling in the mire, and revelling in the skies, 
; perching at midday upon the church spire, told, 


Baudry’s, Rue Richelieu, sign of ‘‘the Guardian | 


Angel.’’ What adaptation to the human shapes! 
Not a ripple. 


“Many a man’s skin don’t fit half so nicely.” 


‘*that Roxalana, her other wooers slighted and 


of her lady reputation, had chosen him, a stranger, 
partner of her journey to-morrow.’’ Then on per- 
nicious wings, fluttering to Rox’s chamber, whis- 
pered in her ear the naughty calumny, and went 
out to tea at Mrs. Goslin’s, in the very act of tak- 
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ing leave of her pet, her arms about his neck. 
** Wont be long, Dosy, wull ’ou?’’ and then her 
utterance choked up by her feelings—she could 
say no more. 

** Come, don’t be a fool, mother; I’ll come back 
in twenty-four hours.”’ 

** Wouldn’t — mind it, if I hadn’t —hadn’t — 
hadn’t had —such a dream! A wicked woman, 
I dreamed, set—set—set her trap!—trap!—trap!’’ 

‘*Oh! never mind women’s traps, mother; 
you'll rample my bosom. I shall have to dress 
over again. Good bye,’’ and he tore himself away 
from the dolorous Mrs. Goslin. 

The reader’s attention is now requested to the 
gentleman just opposite, upon the sunny side of 
Broadway, I mean the tall, well made, and ele- 
gant person, right foot in advance, the left repos- 
ing gracefully in the rear, and kissing his fingers 
to the lady descending from her coach—as one of 
those Mercuries that, standing by the chimneys of 
great houses, at utmost stretch from the fore- 
finger to the great toe, hold out a candle. (Great 
sensation!) Who can he be? 

‘*From the South, I believe, sir,—one of the 
distinguished families thare. A Carolinian--no, a 
Virginian.”’ 

** No, of Kentucky—heard of him. A fellow of 
spirit too, they say—one of the best shots of the 
country.”’ 

‘* Mistaken—he resides in one of those splendid 
houses of the Girard Row, Philadelphia.’’ 

‘* All three in error, gentlemen-—-a New- 
Yorker, for a certainty—-has half a million in the 
stocks, and sports the best equipage in Broadway. 
He is son of old Timothy Goslin, the rich Wall 
Street broker.”’ 

Female curiosity, too, stood tiptoe. ‘‘ Did you 
ever!’’ exclaimed Miss te another Miss of 
the haut ton, tying her shoe, (the New- Yorkers 
excel in little feet) ‘‘ Do you know, Julia, I am 
charmed with this shoe-string? (Never saw any 
one so handsome!) Isn’t it lovely? In short, the 
whole shoe is heavenly!’’ They vanish like a 
mist. 





Vraiment! jolies demoiselles —lestes et pim- 
pantes ——j’en suis enchanté. Pursues them with 
his glass — his gold snufi-box gracefully balanced 
between the white gloved thumb and finger— 
and then proceeds onwards, with servant, bag- 
gage and barouche, moving slowly at the way- 
side. Prefers to walk—a gentleman’s figure 
is lost in a coach. And now, fronting the print- 
shop, wonders at the mimic world. ‘‘ Ascot 
Races,’’ a ‘‘ Butterfly,’’ ‘‘ St. Peter’s,’’ ‘‘ Elssler 
refuting the gravitation,’’ and ‘‘ Joe Smith.’’ The 
attitude a study for a sculptor --chin protruded, 
and feet eminently gracely; a pickpocket in the 
meanwhile removing his handkerchief. And now 
by the fashionable shop, upright, admires—not the 
cashmeres so artistly arranged, and doubled in 
mirrors, and silks so rich they stand alone—but 
the figure that in the distance forms the elegant 
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counterpart of oneself. Hush! Mr. Goslinis going 
to speak. 

‘* Why she goes to-day home, that’s all, and I 
accompany her.”’ 

** Peru to sixpence!’’ 

‘* Between you and me—Van—’”’ 

** Not a word of it. Do I believe--why, she is 
a perfect Amazon, with no more conscience at 
killing a lover, than her chambermaid a flea. I 
came into her room only two days ago, she was at 
her embroidery, and a young gentleman sat near, 
flushed in the face, and twirling his hat on his 
knee, looking confused. I made a movement to 
retire. ‘Oh, come in,’ said she, ‘ it’s only a decla- 
ration.’ ’’ 

‘* Hah! hah! hah!’’ 

‘* And this inexorable woman, all at once falls 
in love with you.”’ 

‘* Hah! hah! hah! I like inexorable women.”’ 

** Goslin! it’s a gasconading world. Take care, 
I warn you. She has the bump of destructiveness 
horribly large.’’ 

‘*T’ll show you her note, if you are incredulous 
—-of this morning—perhaps you will believe. No 
—yes—no—I’ve left it.’’ 

‘* After all is it quite fair to expose the lady’s 
weakness for you?”’ 

‘* Did not every body see it—if she herself ex- 
posed it?”’ 

‘* Well, well—if you are to buy her with a long 
stay in Philadelphia, welcome——at this season, 
too. NotI, for all the widows, beginning at the 
Ephesian dame. You have made your. will, I 
hope, and settled up your aflairs.”’ 

‘*Hah! hah! hah! To be a good looking fellow, 
you see, has its disadvantages.’’ Mr. Goslin being 
outrider, the fashion now, mounts his barouche. 

Fiz-s-s-s-s —the steamboat pours its reeking 
smoke, and dims the town. Ding-dong! ding- 
dong! Hacks, cabs, wheelbarrows, porters, black 
and white, idlers, travellers, jostling each other, 
and hurrying luggage in at the last moment, 
tongues are set loose, the din of Babel. ‘‘ Spirit 
of the Times!”’ ‘* Horrible Murder!’’—the steam 
is off, the paddles move. A rosy youth wipes 
away a tear, and imprints the parting kiss upon 
his sweetheart’s lips, long lingering. ‘* Hallo, 
what are you about there,’’ roars the captain, 
‘*hawl in them ropes.’’ The boat is off; a fat 
man is running down the hill, holding up his red 
umbrella. ‘* Stop! stop!’’ and the little wharfrat, 
his thumb on his nose, ‘* No!’’ 

And now, like a great goose that flaps its wings 
and tries to rise above the surface, the Arena pad- 
dles her way through the lubberly Hudson, cover- 
ed with craft of all sorts, ten thousand at a look; 
frigates, barges, scullers, skiffs, the grave East- 
India-man, moving with solemn gravity towards 
the dock; the gilded wherry scudding along, beau- 
tiful as Cleopatra’s, the air love-sick with clus- 
tered ladies and their cavaliers; and a pitchy cloud 
of coal boats, with swarms of smutty coal heavers, 
which float with the tide, knocking against each 
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other, or warp inwards with the west wind; and 
steamers at the wharf-side, that lie fizzing or puff- 
ing, and blustering, set out on their voyages— 
‘** British Queens,’’ ‘‘Great Westerns,’’ ‘‘Britan- 
nias’’—and streak the heavens with their smoke, 
whilst a whole fleet, with streaming masts, crowd 
around—as the multitude around some eminent 
person, Boz or Fanny Elssiler—and caress the 
great city. 

Clouds, fleecy and dark, were scattered on the 
firmament thinly, and presented these beautiful 
objects to the senses, now overcast with shade, 
now glimmering in tremulous light, or blazing in 
the sun, or glittering in the molten silver of its 
rays:—Long Island and its sumptuous villas, 
thriving plantations, fields ploughed and vivid 
green, hedges and farm-houses peeping through 
the trees, with the smoke circling over their sum- 
mits, and the sweet romantic banks of the Hud- 
son, and its waters losing themselves in the dis- 
tance. 5 

Mr. Goslin stood leaning gracefully over the 
balustrade and eyed the receding city, now become 
low and squat, and looking like a goose’s nest; 
the pigmy multitudes upon the wharves, domes, 
pinnacles, and overtopping spires, all melted away, 
all but the Astor House, and like dim shadows 
flitted indistinctly; and were shrouded at last from 
Mr. Goslin’s vision—so often at the theatre Mr. 
Goslin had watched the scene close upon Grisi, 
till her plumed cap, and glittering crown, and love- 
making eyes, and the embroidered tail of her 
queenly robe and sandalled feet, were hidden by 
the envious curtain, and the last note of her divine 
voice had melted in the harmony above. And now 
Mr. Goslin looked about for Roxalana. 

She sat pensive at a book. She had already 
seen her hero, had heard of his boasts, and guessed 
at his purpose. She seemed to read, but medi- 
tated. Quick he was at her side. She received, 
with a sweet affability, his salute, and through 
the day wore an air of affectionate kindness that 
won him wholly to her favour, and brought out 
his most officious attentions. Did her handker- 
chief fall? it was spread upon her lap; was her 
shoe loose? it was tied with the prettiest compli- 
ment to her darling little foot; did she want a pin? 
his pincushion was at her service. And round 
and round the steam-wheel whirled, and up and 
down the deck promenaded the jeyous pair, soci- 
able and familiar, as the first honey-moon were in 
the glass. Tinkle! tinkle! went the bell, and the 
easy, confiding, fascinating Rox hung herself to 
the arm of the triumphant Theodosius, who, seated 
by her at the festive board, selected her dishes. 
She eat a little bit of fresh herring a la braiseé, after 
a little soup ana lentils, with a little burgundy; 
then a cottelette en papillotte; a little plate of beuf 
a la Psyché, with the side dishes, and a little slice 
of dinde auz truffles de Perigord, and finished off 
with game and dessert. Every thing he praised, 
she praised, every thing he offered her was dis- 
creetest, best. 
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‘* How like you that sauce, madam?”’ 

** Delicious!”’ 

** Strange, how our tastes concur.”’ 

‘*T shall have a better opinion of my judgment 
in sauces.’’ (They touch glasses.) 

‘* Dear soul!’’ said Mr. Goslin to himself, ‘how 
she loves me.’’ Indeed, so it seemed. In her re- 
quests the most simple,—if she but said, ‘‘ give 
me a bit of that omelette soufflé,’’ it was instinct 
with the tender passion, and when Mr. Goslin 
laboured to dislocate the tough wing of a goose, 
Roxalana would labour too. It was like the vi- 
vacity of the child, whose face, gesture, tone, 
words, every thing expresses the transient emo- 
tions of feeling with which the bosom is pos- 
sessed. 

By such enchantments she coiled herself about 
the heart and fascinated tke senses of the unwary 
youth, who to his ruin rushed headlong— 


“ As hurls the moth her wing 
Against the light wherein she dies.” 


The Jersey sands were left at the heels of the 
car at the rate of two minutes a mile, but with no 
event worthy of memory, except the usual ones of 
horses getting into fits by the way-side, cows 
staring, then running away, and the very trees 
seeming to scamper off in fright at the engine, 
that moved on puffing and suffocating like a mon- 
ster in a passion, or blustering like a bully 
through the forest. Alas for the poetry of travel- 
ling! Our refinements of art, are they to be 
bought every one at the expense of romantic beauty? 
We have for the coach and noble steeds, with 
winding path through the wood, a straight-onward, 
monotonous railroad; a lubberly steamboat for the 
graceful schooner with canvas spread to the winds, 
and curtseying her way among the waves; a 
ploughed field, a heath, or congregation of stumps 
for the virgin forest; noisy stocking-looms for the 
matronly knitters, and for burring wheels and 
distaff, greasy and rattling spinning-jennies; and, 
what for the graceful bow and quiver?—that 
straight unmeaning thing—a gun. The archer, 
too, so delightful even in a picture—alas, no arch- 
ers now 


——* but the little rogue—that lies 
Concealed in Ruxalana’s eyes.” 


I travelled this same road when there were 
events. The jostling against one’s neighbour was 
an event, a wondering what the lady just opposite 
was thinking about one was an event; and there 
were bobbing of heads together in a sleep, lean- 
ings up to this side, and that side, besides stallings 
and upsettings, and smotherings with trunks and 
petticoats, and taking refuges in lone and bedless 
cottages for the night—all these were events. 
There was something, too, in the sudden bobbing 
up and down on a stony or corderoy road that in- 
spired merriment—which always set the little 
girls a-giggling; they seemed to be jumping the 
rope. We used to stand still also, at times, to 
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enjoy a delicious prospect, and sometimes we en- 
tered a lone village in the evening twilight, per- 
haps of the melancholy Indian summer, winding 
round a hill, when the steeple of the village meet- 
ing-house and low dwellings, and the sheep and 
cows with tinkling bells, and an old woman ga- 
thering withered sticks at the way-side, a poor 
donkey tied to an empty trough, ‘‘ while earth- 
ward hangs its moveless head;’’ little pigs, too, 
which had bitten one another’s tails off, and dri- 
vers’ boys that looked like fiddle-cases, and fifty 
other rural images, grew upon the vision gradual- 
ly—furnishing pleasurable variety to the traveller, 
and to English and German tourists matter for 
books—all now reduced to a simple sense of loco- 
motion and the bursting of a boiler! 

Roxalana and her gallant sat speechless at the 
side of each other, the wind fanning its sweet 
breath gently in their faces. But they spoke, 
nevertheless. It was one of those occasions in 
which words spoil conversation. Looks are love's 
short-hand, love’s cypher, love’s stenography, 
(no laconism can equal them,) love's cyptigra- 
phy, love’s dictionary. But suddenly a storm, 
frowning like an angry demon over-head, poured 
down a deluge of rain with muttering thunder. 
Mothers pressed their babies closer to their bo- 
soms, and Roxalana sat up closer to Theodosius. 
He conceived a noble courage from the sense of 
protection, and to show his security, as persons 
not afraid of ghosts in a graveyard, whistled, and 
sometimes kummed softly little scraps of Latin 
about—pone me pigris and salagen amabo. 

‘* Good heavens!’’ everybody suddenly exclaim- 
ed. It was a clap so loud it silenced ‘‘ the Vesu- 
vius,’’ and Mr. Goslin, in a convulsion, sent 
Rox head to head bang against a Frenchman. 
‘* Merey!”’ she cried—Mergi, the Frenchman in- 
terpreting it, restored her with a smile, and had a 
good opinion of her wit. Mr. Goslin recovered, 
too, and wiping the dust from his coat, renewed 
his assiduities, and the lady's affectionate words 
soon restored him to his wonted courage. He re- 
membered that the famous Albuquerque, on a 
similar emergence, placing an infant on his shoul- 
der, stood out serene amidst the lightnings. As 
the Portuguese hero was secure in the innccenze 
of the child, so felt our hero as he looked upon 
the innocent face of the fair Rox, and so he clung 


? 
5 


? 


to her during the rest of the storm, as a kind of | 


lifé-preserver; he seemed to owe her his safety, 
and loved hér the more. It was an unusual storm, 
so black and thick that tobacco-juice—blacker 
somewhat than Erebus—was mistaken by foreign 
travellers for the ‘‘ ripping up of feather beds.’’* 
Our travellers now are grazing along the broad 
and squat Pennsylvania. The storm is hushed; 
its last mutterings have rolled along the flinty 
ribs of the Lehigh, and expired in the distant val- 
ley of the Lackawanna! The gorgeous rainbow 
had spanned the two Jerseys and faded into air; 


* See Notes for Circulation. 


the vernal sun has returned more bright and joy- 
ous from its temporary obscuration, and brought 
into vision a hundred pretty rural images. Bristol 
boys playing by the margin of the stream, and 
making little stones skim along its smooth sur- 
face—a boat covered by ladies and their gallants, 
passing by—see how the oars dip simultaneous, 
bend under the vigorous arm, struggle with elas- 
tic spring, then stand, dripping together, dip 
again, leaving far behind a rough path, and like a 
lighting bird, with wings outstretched, it ap- 
proaches the shore. Mr. Biddle’s Andalusia, too, 
heaves to view its grapery and luxurious gardens, 
where Flora has unbuttoned her prettiest buds, 
her daisies, honeysuckles, jessamine, heartsease, 
and coy strawberry, that hides its blushes under- 
neath the leaf. A grave old robin is sitting on a 
bough, and a hundred birds are playing about in 
their pea-green jackets, some a little drunk with 
the too much spices, and a white goose is stand- 
ing on the bank—another goose underneath the 
stream, its own antipodes. 

There are two kinds of historians—one confining 
itself to a simple narrative of facts, another assign- 
ing causes and effects, and tracing motives of hu- 
man action, and digressing sometimes from the 
direct path to enjoy the shade and gather flowers 
by the way-side. I belong to the latter class. 
Now I return. 

‘* Mr. Goslin,”’ said Rox, in the sweetest voice, 
(for her voice was of such musical sweetness that 
the listener would often sit for hours, not heeding 
what she said, bewildered with its harmony,) 
‘*do you see that goose? It was a goose that 
saved the capital when the Gallic knife was at its 
throat. And the shadow too, you see, is prettier 
than the goose. It is thus the mind reflects the 
images of things, and gives them back improved, 
as in this flattering mirror. Why don’t you talk, 
Mr. Goslin! You see the night is coming on, and 
there is Philadelphia spread out before you. I was 
born there, and you don’t admire it; you don’t 
admire any thing.”’ 

Theadosius was pensive. I have told you he 
was a good-hearted man, having rather a large 
bump of conscientiousness. He saw the lady’s 
fondness for him—he felt in his heart she was ex- 
cusable. But—but—to leave Miss Jewbilly, and 
Miss Singo, and Miss Gabbul, and all the rest, to 
marry this lady only, unless her fortune and rank, 
searce to be hoped for, were equal to his own, 
gave him pause. No, he could not think of it— 
therefore he was pensive. 

Rox had the power, when she took it into her 
head, of being very miserable. She had an easy 
expansion of the lachrymal glands; so she set a 
tear struggling into both her pretty eyes, which, 
trying to hide, she discovered. Theodosius was 
moved, and, grasping her hand abruptly, he kiss- 
ed it. A little curl came upon her nether lip, but 
suddenly was smooth again. Who has not seena 
lady but in her dainty aspect, knows little of her 
charms, as little as of her temper. A woman in 
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tears doubles her beauty; she must be seen in her 
anger, her love, delight, sorrow, and the various 
affections to which the human countenance is sub- 
ject, and by which it is irradiated. He had seen 
her in her ordinary conditions, never so enchanting 
as now. Venus herself, to accomplish his ruin, 
seemed to have kindled divine honours in her eyes, 
and to have breathed upon her whole frame the 
purple light of youth and beauty. Damages are 
given for the deceptions practised upon woman, 
but is there no indemnity for the more potent se- 
ductions of the other sex? no retributive justice 
against those who delude thus our unwary heads 
of their reason, thus cheat our unsuspecting hearts 
of their affections? From this moment Mr. Gos- 
lin was her victim. His scruples were overcome 
entirely. He looked and looked upon her till his 
heart struggling, and almost afraid of its own 
voice, burst into a fervid protestation—‘‘Dear Rox! 
I swear!”’ 

She affected inattention. ‘‘ That house, sir;— 
that palace that looks so lordly forth? why that’s 
the madhouse! They keep mad folks in it. It is 
very silly too. Why don’t they turn them out 
with the rest? You see the building is immense— 
the work itself of a city. One to put the sane peo- 
ple in would not be half so large.’’ 

By degrees the emotions subsided, and conver- 
sation again assumed the subdued and fashionable 
tone. They said litttle nothings, and told each 
other what both knew already: and then they 
surveyed from afar the low-lying city, its ware- 
houses pushing one another, for lack of room, into 
the river—-its collossal banks, and prisons, and 
fifty religions lifting up their spires, and the Girard 
College, standing nobly upon its acropolis, and 
the dimpled hills beyond, so sociably lying by the 
side of each other, till day shut its eyes, and the 
night spread its broad-brim upon the city of Penn. 

The stars soon were lighted up, and the atmo- 
sphere being purified by the storm, they seemed 
as if set in the clear marble of the sky, and the 
dainty moon shone brightly, and our lovers, seated 
on the verge of the deck, looked out upon the blue 
waters silvered by its beams. 

Among the romantic incidents of a traveller’s 
itinerary, is the coming on of a still eveuing at 
sea, or upon wide bays and rivers. There is a faint, 
soft whispering of winds, and plaintive murmur 
of waters meeting and mingling, and ladies’ tongues 
in the night. Nor is the modulation of rougher 
noises, of chattering engines, or whirl and flutter 
of steam-wheels, with the tittillating movement, 
without its expression; and there is now and then 
the splash of an oar, and confused din of broken 
voices softened in the distance—all which, in the 
phantoms of night, swell the heart with a mystic 
and sentimental inspiration. 

Such scenes invite to silence till the bosom 
overflows and seeks relief in words—words often 
but the shadows of dreamy, indistinct perceptions. 

** When we are moonbeams, Mr. Goslin,’’ said 
Roxalana, ‘‘ we will play upon the waters thus; 
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or we will dive into the abysses and sport with the 
sea-spirits in their crystal grottoes; or, should we 
become little rays of sun, why then we will gild 
the clouds, and sleep upon their soft bosoms, or 
travelling together through this bright galaxy, 
listen to the harmony of its infinite orbs, not one 
of which, Mr. Goslin, 


‘But in its motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiv’ring to the young-eyed cherubim.’ 


What delight will it not be, escaping from the dull 
earth, to hold intercourse with beings of pure 
mind—to converse, as they say the mesmeric 
sleepers do, in thought only, without the interven- 
tion of imperfect words to cloy the imagination, 
and chill the brightness of its inspirations.’’ Rox’s 
thoughts here grew too big for the inexpressive 
tongue, and she was mute, and Mr. Goslin put 
his forefinger on his bump of ideality. 

‘* Why did I not know you but a month ago,”’ 
she continued, ‘‘ when sitting here alone, I looked 
out upon our late celestial visitor, the comet? You 
would have told me, why comets have tails, some 
a hundred million of miles in length, some, like 
great Bashaws, three or four tails, and some no 
tails at all; and what they are made of, for alas, 
weak and ignorant woman that I am, I don’t 
know. Coma means hair, don’t it, Mr. Goslin? 
and so you see, that curry-comb and comet, with 
such unequal dignities in worldly esteem, have 
the same etymological descent. 

‘*Poor lost Ariadné! that is she in the low 
north, and at her side Mercury’s sweet mother, 
Merope, the only one of the seven who married a 
mortal; and that Sgra, with her jewels on her 
toes, the one of ruby, as you see, and the other 
of milder emerald; that with languid and volup- 
tuous light upon the horizon, I believe ’tis Venus, 
and that Andromeda. She who kindles her dim 
ineffectual lamp, so black and glaring, with a 
light of ebony—’tis Berenice’s streaming hair; 
and those the Hyads—they are crying stars; poor 
things! they seem to take a sympathy in human 
affairs.’ Here Rox’s voice became inarticulate, 
and she cried a little too. 

Mr. Goslin, though he did not know Venus 
from the Great Bear, was delighted with the fair 
astronomer, and still listened for the accents of 
her voice, after she had ceased to speak, and sat 
in deep reverie—a kind of moony influence, light 
without heat, which bewildered his senses. He 
had an indistinct vision of some weeping Hyad, 
some Berenice, in glossy ringlets in Broadway, or 
Beecher street, inconsolable for his absence; or 
he wandered (for the mind knows no distances) 
into St. James’s, to the Q»een’s, and looked up 
agaze upon that great milky way which encircles 
the Opera of a court night, till Elssler’s twinkling 
feet superseded the stars, and Grisi got between 
him and the spheres. Then, waking up together, 
the conversation, as if‘without interruption, again 
went on. 

And Theodosius was more and more charmed 
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—charmed with the music of her voice, though 
he comprehended nothing of its meanings, and 


summoning the entire force of his resolutions, 


5S 
concluded, not indeed without some sympathy for 
the disappointment of others, and much reluctance 
at becoming so soon a victim of matrimony, that 
if the lady’s fortune bore any proportion to her 
sense and beauty, he would absolutely marry her 
—this time there was fate in his determinations, 
and in the heat of his resolve, seizing her hand, 
with a soft, affectionate squeeze, pressed it to his 
** Dear Roxalana,’’ he said timidly, ‘ if 
to love thee be a sin, (she almost relented, so sin- 
cere he seemed in his declaration,) then am I the 
most offending soul!’’ Bang! the boat went against 
the wharf, upsetting the speech, the speaker, and 
the audience. 
Rox on the instant was on foot, and aiding Mr. 
Goslin to rise, hoped he was not hurt. 


bosom. 


And now the happy couple were soon seated by 
each other in a coach, and pursuing their way 
through a blaze of gas-lights for miles through 
the city; through this street, through that, now 
west, now south, drew up in front of a magnificent 
mansion, and passing through a garden, with statu- 
ary in front, entered the saloon. 

** You will now use this mansion as your own, 
Mr. Goslin. And, indeed, whoever uses the gifts 
of fortune, is, for the time being, the rightful 
owner. Nothing is ours absolutely. So for to- 
night, dear sir, you will be owner, as much as I 
myself am owner. I will be absent for a while, 
just to change this incommodious dress, and while 
absent — let me hope — I shall be with you still. 
Adieu, dear ‘Theodosius.’’ Wer tongue faltered in 
uttering these last words, scarce knowing whether 
they were sincere or ironical, and she vanished. 

‘* This is indeed a conquest--an empire. It is 
a palace fit fur a prince. Oh, I’ll marry her. My 
mind is made up. She must be a lady of great 
respectability. Yet I took no pains to win her 
This happens only to me. My resolu- 
tion is fixed. Henceforth I abjure them all, all, 


affection. 


and to thee, sweet Roxalana; to thee alone, I 
And now Mr. Gusiin walked 


” 


dedicate my life. 
about, settled his looks in the glass, then sat by 
the wndow, his chin upon his hand, in an Idylic 
attitude, looking out upon the night. 

** When I am lord of the domain, a graceful and 
airy fence shail take place of this haggard wuall. 
For the sable figure in the centre, a jet d'eau, or 
image of the snowy Parian marble — perhaps a 
Saturn, with grave aspect, holding out a dial—- 
graceful tulips, kiosks, summer houses—and I’|l 
enliven them with /Eolian harps, and in the dis- 
tant angle, hidden in the trees, I'll build a cottage 
where shall be a column of smoke rising up 
slowly among the branches, and bringing to the 
mind the fancy 


* Of some hermit’s cell, where by the fire 


The hermit sits alone.’ 


How sofily the moon reposes upon the shrub- 
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bery! and how still is every thing around! not a 
footstep heard upon these silent walks!’’ He con- 
tinued to look out till his fancy grew wild and full 
of conceits. He seemed to see the tiny elves 
that through the day sleep in rose-buds playing 
hide and seek among the shrubs, and now and 
then flitting by, a ghost wrapped in a moon-light 
shawl. ‘There came softly through the doubtful 
light a gray cat on velvet steps, and would stand 
motionless awhile, as of marble, in the penumbra 
of a rose-tree, then with stealthy, noiseless foot 
move onwards a few paces and again stand still, 
as if communing with some devilish spirits of the 
night. A little fairy too came and walked with 
printless foot upon the cowslips and buttercups, 
and a bird now and then would talk a little in its 
sleep. 

(A scream!)—‘‘Bless me, what's that! (another!) 
Angels and ministers'—I hope nothing has hap- 
pened to the lady. I'll ring’? —(enter keeper) 
—‘‘Is any thing the matter with the lady?”’— 
** With the what?’?’—** With the lady?’’—** Oh, 
yes, we understand—the lady. She'll be here 
presently.’’ (Exit.) 

‘* Understand! —the lady! —what means the 
fellow?—But she will explain all presently—(sits 
down again)—A dismal light this’’—(The door 
ajar opens softly and a spectral figure enters in a 
black suit glazed and torn, his right finger in the 
air, in his left hand a manuscript.) 

‘*1f a man has his wits in a community of mad- 
men, they thrust him into bedlam. Death and 
torment! and why do I[ bear it?—Hush! —’tis only 
fancy. They sleep! it is the keeper’s room—And 
nuw to the work—There is no quailing now’’— 
(He rushes on Mr. Goslin and stabs him with the 
manuscript—a scuffle ensues, and shouts follow 
—enter keepers, exit maniac.) 

Mr. Goslin stood for a while motionless, arms 
pendant, knees introverted, and speechless. A 
ray of light now crossed his brain, and his spirits 
rallied. His eye kindled, his bosom swelled, and 
at length the tempest burst. ‘The chair he had 
held for a defence against the mad poet, he 
grasped again and smashed into small pieces upon 
Then attempting to escape brought 
on a struggle, in which he was stunned with a 


the hearth. 
blow and overcome. After a reasonable time re- 
covering, he found himself straight-waistcoated 
and seated in his cell upon a straw cot. Prepara- 
tory to blistering, the physician had caused him 
to be shorn of his mustaches, whiskers, and the 
waving locks of both temples—which seeing, like 
Samson's, his courage left him altogether, and 
his dishonoured face within his two 
hands, he wept aloud. 

During the first part of the night his fits of an- 
ger were frequent, succeeded always by relapses 
into tears and resignation. Then he walked 
about his little room killing one by one the creep- 
ing moments, for they seemed to crawl upon his 
back, till past midnight, when worn out by his 
emotions he stretched himself upon his straw. 
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The air was chilly, and rain fell dropping from 
the eaves, or was blown rashly against the glass; 
winds raved, shutters banged; and within, an oc- 
casional footfall was heard through the long and 
solitary corridors with the rattling of keys, and 
a door rolling back upon its gritting hinges, and 
now and then the scream of a maniac fell like the 
cold north upon his heart. ‘‘ Heavens above! am 
I then to die,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ in the forlorn soli- 
tude of this hideous bedlam,”’ and pressing his 
face upon his pillow wept again. Then tried to 
sleep. But, alas, poor Goslin! not all the drowsy 
syrops of the Dispensatory can medicine thy 
troubled spirit to its rest this night! The roaming 
Indian is happy who lays him down at eve in the 
comfortless wilderness by the forest tree: toads 
lurked in the corners of his cell, poor Goslin; 
adders hissed, and the rattlesnake folding his 
crackling scales, rattled his deadly larum! 

But it was not until morning that he felt all the 
horror of his condition. Dreadful as was the 
night, he could have wished darkness to linger 
yet awhile upon the earth. One has a deeper 
sense of disgrace, next morning, and a mean 
look. He looked out, caught the light and shrunk 
instinctively; then withdrew his head under the 
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blankets, and gathering himself into a circle, as 
the wounded glow-worm, his clenched fists upon 
his aching brow, he wept inconsolably, and lay 
sobbing till the entrance of the doctor, and 
keepers, and apothecaries, barbers, leechers, and 
vesicatory preparations roused him up and gave 
a reaction to his stupefied senses. He remon- 
strated, he begged, he supplicated, he implored— 
But his prayer was listened to as is the voice of 
the seamew in the ravings of the storm. Force 
became necessary, and he was seized. A note 
from Roxalana arrived just in time with the proper 
explanations — hoping her prisoner had been 
treated kindly during the night, with the request 
that he be set forthwith at liberty. 

The mortification he endured at his return 
home for the loss of his honour and mustaches, I 
leave to the imagination of my readers. I will 
only remark that time, bear’s grease and patience 
have restored them entirely; that he is again upon 
Broadway in curls radiant as Hyperion’s, and cor- 
sets ‘‘ patented by the king.’’ I will add, too, 
that the beauteous Roxalana almost shed a tear 
or two on learning how much the severity of his 
punishment had evceeded her intentions, and her 
sense of his transgressions. 
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THE COVENANTERS’ 


PRAYER BEFORE BATTLE. 


BY W. H. CARPENTER 


Not in a temple made with hands we worship thee, oh 
God ! 

But in this drear and lonely place, of heather and of sod. 

Not beneath groined and fretted roof, where meek devo- 
tion’s eye 

Is lured from heaven, by crimson gauds and panes of cu- 
rious dye: 

But where the tempest whistles through our loose unco- 
vered locks, 

Where all above is lowering sky, and all around us rocks. 

Not in the proud humility of surplice, alb or stole; 

But in the garments of our craft, we offer up our soul. 

Yea! in the garments of our craft, with hands embrown- 
ed by toil, 

We call on thee to cleanse our hearts from earthly taint 
or soil. 

We know that thou art mighty, and we feel that thou art 
kind; 

That thou canst hear our suppliant prayer above the rush- 
ing wind; 

That thou canst see our upturned eyes in this sequestered 
dell, 

And that thy shield is over all, who serve and love thee 
well. 

Lord! look thou down upon us now, as thus we bend the 
knee. 


Lord! make us strong in this thy cause to bless and wor- 
ship thee. 

Lord! pour upon our thirsty souls the sweet dew of thy 
grace. 

Lord! let thy people see thee in the spirit face to face. 

Lord! let thy people hear thee, now the haughty spoiler 
comes; 

Now the saints’ blood stains the ingle side, the fire con- 
sumes our homes; 

Oh, nerve our hearts to daring deeds, that we may flesh 
the sword 

On all who scorn thy holy name, who scoff thy holy word. 

Behold, oh God! the thousands of the fierce Amalekite, 

Have sought in these our fastnesses to goad us to the fight. 

Aye! even here we may not draw a free religious breath, 

But like a wilderness of wolves they hunt us to the death. 

Lord, God, Jehovah ! full of faith, and earnest trust in thee, 

We go to cleave our conquering way through yonder hu- 


man sea. 

We go, but not with roll of drum, or shattering trumpet 
blare; 

Nor silken banner, gold-inwrought, that mocks the trou- 
bled air; . 

But solemnly and steadfastly, as serious men should 
move, 


Thy Worp our only breastplate, our only shield thy Love. 
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Mrs. Saran J. Hate. 








Mapvam:—The enclosed pastoral has been written from hints given in the first elegy of Tibullus. It scarcely de- 
serves the name of translation, though | hope that some faint glimpses of the graceful beauty, that has won for the ori- 
ginal such universal admiration, may be seen in my paraphrase. As Tibullus does not lie in the way of your lady 
readers, perhaps this English imitation may not be unwelcome. 

Very respectfully and sincerely yours, 


GEO. W. BETHUNE. 





Ler him who will, hoard heaps of yellow gold, 
Or vast domains in servile culture hold, 

And tremble sleepless, lest he hear afar 

The trumpet heralds of the invader’s car. 
Secure in humble quiet, let me trim 

My vines and orchards, till the evening dim 
Call me from wholesome labour to retire 
Where peace awaits me by my cottage fire; 
Content to hope that autumn’s faith will bring 
Full wages for the industry of spring 

And genial summer's sweat, sufficient store 

Of corn and wine-vats running freely o’er. 

He never trusts in vain, who owns like me 

A Providence o’er soil, and vine and tree, 

And fails not still his ready thanks to pay 

At village church where rustics meet to pray, 
Whose simple porch entwined with creepers green, 
And tapering spire across the mead is seen: 

Nor there alone, but when by day a-field 
Spontaneous praises from his heart will yield; 
Or kneeling morn and eve at home before 

The household group, recounts their mercies o’er 
Yes, for thy sake, Almighty Source of all, 

The poorer stranger at my door shall call, 

Nor empty thence without God speed depart— 
The widow’s and the orphan’s saddened heart 
Shall sing for joy. as they unchidden glesn 
Their bosoms full my harvest sheaves between ; 
And not unfrequent, summoned all to share 

My humble feast, the neighbours shall repair, 
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The lads and lasses innocently bold, 


Or more sedate, gray-beard and matron old— 
For them the fatted calf I'll gladly kill, 


¢ For them the cup with ruddy pleasure fill. 
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This is thy due, my God, the sacrifice 
Of all most grateful that to thee may rise; 


tt 


So on my happy heart look mildly down, 

And all my toil with moderate plenty crown. 
Let me contented, thus remote remain, 

Nor make long journeys for uncertain gain; 
Shunning the summer noon’s too ardent beam, 


Prone in the shade beside some murmuring stream ; 
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Vet ne’er averse, without excessive toil, 


$ To break for tender plants the stiffen'd soil, 

2 Or urge the slow-paced oxen, as I guide 

$ The sharpened share with all a ploughman’s pride. 
é And be it mine, with shepherd’s love to bear 


2 The bleating wanderer from its mother’s care 
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Homeward again, and hush its wild alarms 

In the safe shelter of my gentle arms. 

So He, in whom I trust will guard my fold 

From stealthy wolf, or human robber bold, 

And not refuse the humble boon I crave, 

My loaded vines from plundering birds to save. 
Let the proud noble boast his wealthy store, 
Enough be mine—I would not ask for more, 

So that at eve I rest my weary form 

On the dear couch by faithful love made warm. 
Then, though without are winter storms, how sweet 
To list the rain against the casement beat, 

As, clasping fondly to my happy breast 

My gentle wife, it lulls us to our rest! 

Well do they earn the riches they attain, 

Who tempt for commerce the tempestuous main ; 
Not all their gold or jewels would I buy 

With one sad drop from Delia’s anxious eye. 
Boast thou, Messala, spoils of victory 

Wrung from thy foes, or on the land or sea; 

Let me fair Delia’s captive blest remain, 

Her fair fond arms my ever-welcome chain; 

Nor shall I care tho’ I inglorious be, 

My gentle Delia, in thy company. 

With thee still let me live, and when I die 

Thee shall I bless with my expiring eye. 

Thou by my couch in gentle grief shalt stand, 
And feel the last faint pressure of my failing hand. 
Then wilt thou weep—thy bitter tears shall rain, 
While I unconscious of thy tears remain, 
Kissing the brow, the lips, whose icy chill 
Answers instead of love's delicious thrill. 

Then wilt thou weep—when following to the grave 
Him, ev’n thy fond affection could not save. 

Yet for my love, and for love’s memory, spare 
The rippling goldf thy dishevelled hair, 

Nor wound upon the flints thy tender knee, 
Their beauty spare, dear ev’n in death to me ;— 
And not a village swain or virgin then, 

Tearless shall to their home return again 

From the sad scene, but for thy sorrow’s sake 
And for thy loss, a day of mourning make. 

Thus let us live and love while yet we may, 
(For death will come at some too early day,) 
And give to each our fond confiding truth, 

Till age shall calm the transports of our youth. 
With my snug farm, my cottage home, and thee, 


Riches I scorn, and smile at poverty. 
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EUNICE ROOKLEY. 


A SEQUEL TO THE STORY OF LEONILLA LYNMORE, 


BY MISS 


PART THE FIRST. 


**T suppose you have seen the newspapers this 
morning?’’ said Miss Rebecca Roulstone, in a low 
voice to Eunice Rookley, after the compliments 
of the morning had passed between them on 
meeting at a large grocery store much patronized 
by the Bostonians of the North End. 

‘‘T cannot say I have,’’ replied Miss Rookley, 
**T came out directly after an early breakfast, to 
order our fall supply of groceries, (you know we 
get all these things by the quantity) and I really 
had no time to look at a paper, having my list of 
articles to make out. But why do you ask —Is 
there another arrival from Europe —It was only 
yesterday we had a letter from sister Merial.’’ 

** Oh! no’’—answered Miss Roulstone—‘‘ the 
news I allude to is much nearer home. If you 
had seen the morning papers you must have found 
an announcement that would have surprised you. 
What do you think of the marriage of the Rev- 
erend Eliphalet Stackhouse?’’ 

‘Tt is nothing to me’’ —said Eunice, after a 
pause, during which she first looked up, and then 
looked down, and first turned white, and then 
turned red. 

** Really—I beg your pardon’’—pursued Miss 
Roulstone—‘‘ I thought he was an old admirer of 
yours’’—lowering her voice. 

‘*That is no reason I should admire him’’ — 
said Eunice Rookley, trying to be smart. 

** Certainly—and yet that is not an uncommon 
consequence of being admired. But you do not 
ask to whom Mr. Stackhouse is married.”’ 

**Tt is no concern of mine’? —replied Miss 
Rookley—taking up a handful of rice from a bar- 
rel that stood near, and sifting it through her fin- 
gers—‘‘I have not the least curiosity to know. 
My system is never to trouble myself with the 
affairs of other people.”’ 

‘*A most excellent system’? —remarked Miss 
Roulstone — ‘‘ if it can only be carried out — Mr. 
Balance, let me see some of your best figs.”’ 

Eunice Rookley thought she had inspected and 
selected every thing she wanted at the grocery 
store before Rebecca Roulstone came in; but she 
now recollected, bees-wax, ginger, and pearl-ash. 
She was unusually difficult to please in all these 
articles, and gave unusual trouble to the shopman 
that attended her. Miss Roulstone was also ex- 
ceedingly fastidious in choosing her figs, and 
equally cautious in deciding upon some prunes, 
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But, at last, both ladies turned from the counter 
about the same time, and proceeding to the door 
they stopped together over the same coflee-bag, 
on whieh they chanced to fix their eyes simulta- 
neously. Still it seemed that, as far as regarded 
the merits of the coffee, ‘‘there was no specula- 
tion in those eyes.”’ 

‘* And pray’’—said Eunice Rookley—quite in- 
advertently—‘‘ who is the person that Mr. Stack- 
house has taken for his fourth wife?’ 

‘“‘That person is a rich widow’’—was Miss 
Roulstone’s answer. 

‘* Not that I can possibly care’’—said Eunice 
—*‘‘but where does she come from?”’ 

‘* Oh!—from the south.” 

‘*Tt can be of no importance to any one’’—re- 
sumed Eunice—‘‘ but I have an idea that she is 
old, yellow, and sickly. Mr. Stackhouse must 
have married her for her money—and he may 
probably be a widower again before long.’’ 

‘*Oh! no indeed’’—replied Miss Roulstone— 
‘report says she is in the prime of life, and in 
full health.’’ 

‘* People in full health,’’—observed Eunice— 
‘‘are liable to sudden inflammatory attacks, 
which always go hard with them, at least usually. 
And now—(not that I shall remember it an hour 
hence)—but what was her name?”’ 

“Mrs. Ludlam Ludlow.”’ 

‘* A strange-sounding name! And now—to be 
sure it is not of the slightest consequence—but 
where did Mr. Stackhouse become acquainted 
with this person?”’ 

‘*Oh! at Newport—You know many southern 
people go there in the summer.”’ 

‘*T cannot imagine what Mr. Stackhouse could 
have been doing at Newport’’ ——said Eunice— 
‘* Certainly, he has a right to act as he pleases, 
but I never supposed he would marry a widow.”’ 

‘* Well’’—said Miss Roulstone—-‘‘now that 
he is always busy writing tracts, I suppose he 
cannot find time to court a young girl, or any sort 
of single woman.”’ 

The entrance of some other customers now in- 
terrupted this dialogue, which had been held in 
voices so low as only to be heard by the grocer, 
and his shopman, behind the counter; and by two 
shop-boys who were doing something among the 
boxes and bags near the door. gBoth ladies now 
left the store, and walked together as far as the 
next corner, exchanging their “fore last words.’ 

‘*Of course they themselves are the best 
113 
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judges’’ — said Eunice—‘“‘ but I wonder how the 
six Miss Stackhouses will like to have another 
step-mother brought home, and put over them?’’ 

**Oh!"’— observed Miss Roulstone —‘‘ you 
know Mr. Stackhouse’s children are used to that. 
Besides, this lady is reported rich.” 

** All southern people are reported rich ’’—said 
Eunice—‘‘ however, I hope this time it is really 
80; that there may be some excuse for Mr. Stack- 
house’s conduct.’’ 

‘*Well, really’’—resumed Miss Roulstone— 
‘it is just the same conduct that he has been pur- 
suing always—looking out for wives, and marry- 
ing them.”’ 

‘He is welcome to marry as often as he 
pleases ’’—said Eunice. 

‘* To be sure he is’’--replied Miss Roulstone— 
**but I will now bid you adieu.—Have you seen 
Temperance Pumpton lately?—You know there 
was an idle report about Mr. Stackhouse when he 
was last in town, spending three or four evenings 
every week at her brother’s.—There is no doubt 
that Temperance was desperately taken with him 
—she could think or talk of nothing else. I be- 
lieve I will stop in, and make her a call this 
morning.”’ 

The two ladies then parted—each going her re- 
spective way. Eunice Rookley thought first of 
returning home; but recollecting that when any 
thing discomposed her she always felt the better 
for keeping herself as busy as possible, she re- 
solved to go round, and order whatever was ne- 
cessary to replenish the household stock for the 
coming winter. So she went from the grocer’s 
to the china-shop: afterwards to the ironmongers, 
the tinman’s, the wooden-ware repository, and 
the upholsterer’s. In the course of the morning 
she met several of her friends, and she found im- 
mediately that they had all heard of Mr. Stack- 
house’s new marriage. One of them congratu- 
lated Eunice Rookley on having escaped Mr. 
Stackhouse and all his children. Another com- 
plimented her on her good sense in having refused 
him; and Eunice did not then think it necessary 
to waste words in explaining that he had never 
asked her. A third friend delicately made no 
verbal allusion to the subject, but squeezed Miss 
Rookley’s hand expressively, and sighed audibly, 
and gazed in her face with compassionate eyes. 
A fourth, who had just come from Rhode Island, 
assured her that there was no doubt in Newport, 
or even in Providence, that Mr. Stackhouse had 
been taken in by the widow Ludlow, and that he 
would rue his bargain. With this last lady, Miss 
Glaphyra Glapwell, our heroine had the longest 
talk; enquired why she had lately seen so little 
of her; hoped that in future she would be less of 
a stranger; and finished by inviting her to tea 
that very afternoon. 

**You look tiréd, Eunice’’—said Madam Rook- 
ley to her daughter, when the latter had come 
down stairs from taking off her bonnet and 
changing her dress after returning home. 


EUNICE ROOKLEY. 


‘*T am tired’’—replied Eunice—seating herself 
on the sofa—‘‘I have been all round at the dif- 
ferent stores, selecting and ordering the things 
that are wanted for the house at this season. But 
I have just found in the store-room a new barrel 
of winter-squashes, and a great keg of barberries. 
Where did they come from?”’ 

‘*Oh!’’—replied Madam Rookley—‘‘ Cousin 
Andrew Macrimmon has been here, and he was 
kind enough to bring them. He is in town with 
a wagon-load of things from his farm.”’ 

Just then old Charty, the black cook, made 
her appearance at the parlour door saying—‘‘ Miss 
Eunice, I’ve been a suffering for you to come 
home to ax whether it would not be better to 
have that kag of barberries picked, and made 
into jelly, right off the reel: for fear if they’re 
kept shot up they might take into their heads to 
foment, as they’re apt to do, (like most other 
things) if left too long to themselves. And it’s 
a sin to let any thing spile that’s good to eat. So 
I’ve got all ready to go to stemming the barber- 
ries, whenever I’ve sent in dinner, that we may 
go at the jelly to-morrow morning betimes.’’ 

‘* Very well Charty’’ —said Eunice—‘‘ you 
can attack the barberries as soon as you please.”’ 

Charty, who was always in her glory, when 
preserving, cake-making, or any nice extra cook- 
ery was going on, now joyfully departed—Eunice 
rose from the sofa, walked to one window, and 
looked out; and then walked to the other window 
and looked out at that; then paced the room, and 
showed evident symptoms of nervous restless- 
ness. 

‘* Eunice’’—said her mother, looking up from 
the endless frill she was hemming—‘‘ what is the 
matter? You seem to have something on your 
mind—Are you doubting whether it will be best 
to make jelly of the barberries or to preserve 
them?”’ 

‘‘T am not thinking of the barberries’’—re- 
plied Eunice. 

‘* That’s strange!’’—observed the old lady. 

‘* Has any one called this morning?’’—inquired 
Eunice. 

** Nobody at all.”’ 

‘« Then you cannot have heard the news. —Now 
I think on it, where is the morning paper?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Borrowdale sent for it, just after you 
went out, and before I had time to look at it: and, 
as usual, she has not returned it. But what is the 
news?—Is there any thing from Europe? for now 
I have a daughter travelling there, I am very 
anxious that all the kings and queens should keep 
on good terms, and not quarrel with each other.”’ 

‘*ft is of more importance, in the present 
times, that they should keep on good terms with 
their subjects: as I have heard Mr. Melworth 
say’’—observed Eunice—‘‘ But the news I al- 
luded to, is something nearer home. In short, it 
concerns Mr. Stackhouse.”’ 

** What! is he married again?”’ 

** Dear mother!—how could you guess?”’ 
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‘* Because there is nothing more likely. How 
could I guess any thing else. It is his way, you 
know.”’ 

‘*To think of his making a fool of himself for 
the fourth time!’’ said Eunice. 

‘To tell you the truth’’—observed the old 
lady—‘‘ I always thought that if he must nrake a 
fool of himself, he ought to have taken you. To 
be sure, second marriages are very silly things; 
but still, as they are always taking place, one has 
to give up to them. You know how very long 
Mr. Stackhouse has been visiting at our house. I 
was almost sure from the beginning he would have 
chosen you for his second wife; and it was my 
intention to have objected to it, for you were then 
a young girl, and I had no notion of your marry- 
ing a widower with half a dozen children. How- 
ever, he saw proper to be taken with Jane Ap- 
pling’s round unmeaning face, and married her, 
after a week’s acquaintance, which is shameful in 
any man, much more in one that ought to set a 
proper example. Well, after he lost Jane Appling, 
I was sure he really had you in his eye for his 
third wife, and I intended, if he came to the point, 
to refuse my consent altogether; for now there 
were more children added, and he was a worse 
match than ever. But, after coming and coming 
to our house whenever he was in town, and stay- 
ing by the week, and praising every thing, and 
making himself so agreeable, what does he do 
but go away off into the state of Maine and marry 
a girl there, who was said to have a fortune in 
woodland; but the wood turned out to be all on 
the far edge of the disputed territory, and the 
British came and cut it down without leave or 
license. Well, that wife died at last, and I thought 
he had had a lesson, and that next time he would 
take care, and try to get somebody whose property 
was in good North End houses, all let to safe ten- 
ants. And then you know he visited us stronger 
than ever; and said that all preserved pumpkin but 
yours was actually disgusting tohim. And donot 
you remember how he dwelt upon the excellent 
bride-cake that he had eaten at Hepsey Doolittle’s 
wedding, and which you had kindly made for her? 
You must have noticed what a cunning look he 
gave you whenever he said bride-cake, as if he 
really meant something. Well, I fully expected 
he :vould ask my consent to address you; and I 
made up my mind this time to object at first, but 
to agree afterwards, if he was very persuasive. 
For I thought I could see that you had made up 
your mind just in the same way. It was plain to 
perceive too that all Boston calculated on Eunice 
Rookley being the fourth Mrs. Stackhouse.”’ 

** All Boston calculated very wrongly, then’’— 
said Eunice—‘‘ and so did you, too, dear mother. 
To say the truth, even if he had made up his 
mind after delaying through all his three widow- 
hoods, I do not believe, when he came to the 
point, I ever could have made up mine to marry 
an old, fat, red-faced fellow, with eight children 
living out of the house, and six in it.”’ 
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‘*Eunice, be mild’’—said Mrs. Rookley—‘‘ I 
never heard you speak so severely of Mr. Stack- 
house before. The truth is, he is only a stout, 
elderly gentleman, with a good colour. But who 
has he taken for his fourth wife?’’ 

‘* A widow from the south.’’ 

‘* Then she is rich, of course?’’ 

‘* He thinks so, no doubt; but he may find him- 
self taken in, after all.’’ 

** Well, I cannot understand Mr. Stackhouse’’ 
—said the mother—‘‘ He knew very well, Eunice, 
what your father left you; and that it is all well- 
secured, and no risk, and, besides, you are nota 
widow.”’ 

‘*That is the very thing, mother. Widows, 
somehow, always can get themselves off when- 
ever they please; and single women have to wait 
till they are properly asked.”’ 

‘Tear Eunice, be mild again,’’ said Mrs. 
Rookley; ‘‘I never heard you so bitter. You go 
quite too far, both about Mr. Stackhouse and 
the widows.”’ 

‘* You would not wonder at my being ruffled,”’ 
replied Eunice, ‘‘ if you had heard all the disagree- 
able things that have been said to me to-day, 
about Mr. Stackhouse’s marriage, as if / cared.’’ 

** And don’t you?”’ said the old lady. 

Eunice walked again to the window, and looked 
steadfastly at a wood-cart which was about de- 
positing its load before the door of an opposite 
neighbour; and she continued looking with much 
apparent interest at the sawyer, and the man that 
transferred the wood to the cellar. 

‘* Eunice,’’ resumed Mrs. Rookley, ‘‘ I have an 
invitation for you from cousin Andrew Macrim- 
mon. He says his wife is quite hurt at your not 
having made them a visit for so many years. You 
know that, formerly, you always spent a few 
weeks at Glenbucket every summer; and so did 
Merial when she was a litle girl, and we could 
persuade her to go. Now, cousin Andrew will 
be in town again the week after next, and he is 
coming in his chaise, and he says if you will be 
ready, and would like to go home with him, they 
would all be very happy to have you again 
among them.’’ 

‘* Excellent people!’’ said Eunice, ‘‘I really 
feel as if it would be quite a relief to get away 
from the meddling and impertinence of the city. 
But, how can I leave you, dear mother, now 
Merial is away? You will be so lonely.’’ 

**Oh! I can ask Mrs. Prosey and Mrs. Dozey 
to come and stay here and enliven me. I know 
it will make them very happy, as they seldom get 
an invitation anywhere, except just to tea. Poor 
dull things! you know people can’t help being tire- 
some, if they were born so, and it’s their nature.” 

‘*No doubt, every body would be bright and 
entertaining if they only knew how,’’ was the 
sensible remark of Eunice. 

‘‘To be sure they would. But, indeed, Eu- 
nice, I really wish you could make up your mind 
to go and spend a few weeks at Glenbucket. It 
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is always right and pleasant to keep well with 
one’s relations whether by blood or marriage. 
You know cousin Andrew’s mother was a How- 
let. Itis true his father was a Scotchman; but as 
he did not come over till after the revolution, he 
never fought against us. And he bought a fine 
farm, and he became a naturalized citizen as soon 
as he could, and married one of grandfather How- 
let’s nieces, and Andrew and all the children 
were born within thirty miles of Boston.”’ 

‘*T think it highly probable I may go, and make 
them a visit,’’ replied Eunice. ‘‘I like to gratify 
good, honest, quiet people: they are so scarce.’’ 

Eunice then got some sewing, and wished to 
pursue it with her usual industry, but she uncon- 
sciously kept it most of the time lying idly in her 
lap; her eyes being fixed on the ancient china 
jars that ornamented the high old-fashioned man- 
tel-piece. After awhile, Charty appeared at the 
door, looked about mysteriously, and then came 
quite in, and carefully closed the door beltind 
her. 

‘* Well, Charty?’’ said Madame Rookley, rub- 
bing her eyes, having been roused from a doze in 
the rocking-chair. 

Charty walked up to the younger lady, and 
said, ‘‘ Miss Eunice, as I was attacking the bar- 
berries, setting by the side-door in the kitchen, 
who should come in but the grocer’s boy with a 
basket of things what you'd ordered this morning; 
and Job was rubbing up his silver, and he and the 
grocer-boy got into a talk; and the grocer-boy 
told such great news, that as soon as | had heard 
him out, and he had took his department, I thought 
I'd come and let you know. Only think—old 
Stackhouse is married to a widow-woman.”’ 

**Charty, Charty!’’ said Madam Rookley, ‘‘I 
cannot allow any minister to be mentioned in such 
a disrespectful manner.”’ 

**T don’t care,’’ replied Charty; ‘‘ he desarves 
to be called old Stackhouse. Has not he forsook 
poor Miss Eunice three times over, and so I told 
the grocer’s boy. Have not I lived in the family 
ever since he began to come about the house, just 
after he lost his first wite of all; and have not I 
been watching his proceedings the whole time. 
And only think, this here widow-woman is Mrs. 
Ludilam Ludilow: for the grocer’s boy (who is 
very ‘cute for a boy) remembered her name ezack- 
ly. But, when he said she was rich, I cut him 
short off, for I knows better than that any day.”’ 

**Is not she rich, Charty,’’ inquired Eunice, 
thrown quite off her guard,—‘‘ is not she really a 
rich southern widow?” 

‘** Well, she’s not so very southern any how,”’ 
answered Charty, ‘‘for she only comes from 
Delaware state, just t’other side of the Pensilvany 
line, about two miles from old Chester. My own 
brother belonged to her once, and lived with her 
till he run away. Talk of her slaves! She never 
owned but three, and there’s none of them left 
with her now but an old neger-man and his wile, 
that would not sell for nothing hardly. When she 
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goes a travelling, she always hires a coloured gal 
to go along, and wait on her, and make a show. 
And then her plantation—what is it!—a frame- 
house, and a weedy garden, and an old mullen- 
field. To be sure, they say she has a few acres 
of pine-barren somewhere down near the capes; 
and that there pine-barren, which she always 
called her estate in the south, was the whole 
fortin she brung her first husband, who run 
through all Ae had with hoss-racing, and julaps. 
And she’s a great fierce-looking woman, with 
dark-red cheeks. ‘To be sure she dresses power- 
ful.”’ 

‘* But are you sure this is the same lady?’’ asked 
Madam Rookley. 

‘* As sure as death; Mrs. Ludilam Ludilow; for 
her own husband bought my own brother, of the 
master that I belonged to myself, and who left 
me my freedom when he died, because I was such 
a great cook, and beat the whole world at tarra- 
pin. And then I went to live in Phildelfy, for I 
had took a dislike to old Delaware, after I was 
free. ‘This is the very widow- woman; and so you 
see, Mr. Stackhouse (if I must call him so) has 
got no great bargain; at least of this present wife. 
And now, Miss Eunice, my advice is, that if she 
should die ever so much, you never take no fur- 
ther notice of old Stackhouse, nor dress plain to 
please him, nor waste pesarves upon him no 
more. I always thought him a poor match, with 
all his different specie of children, married and 
single, and the half dozen old daughters, all living 
at home through all the stepmothers; and no- 
body marrying none of them. I am so glad the 
widow Ludilow has catched him: for she’s a rale 
tartar, when you find her out. And it’s just what 
he desarves for marrying everybody but you. 
But be sure not to have him next time, even if he 
does make up his mind to favour you with an ax- 
ing.”’ 

Just then a knock at the street-door hastened 
the exit of Charty, who finished her advice by 
stepping close up to Eunice, and saying, ‘‘ Upon 
further sideration, Miss Eunice, maybe we had 
better not call him old Stackhouse, and talk hard 
of him and his wife before people, for fear they 
should say ‘sour grapes.’’’ Having lingered awhile 
in the hall, to see who came in when Job opened 
the door, Charty returned to her barberries, and 
to tell the other domestics in the kitchen, ‘‘ that 
Miss Eunice was taking on awful; and had strong 
thoughts of sueing old Stackhouse for breakage of 
promise.”’ 

The visitors were two ladies, who kindly came 
to discuss with their dear friend Eunice Rookley 
the loss of her quondam admirer. One of them 
informed her that Mr. and Mrs. Stackhouse were 
now gone to the lady’s estates in the south, for 
the purpose of selling off all her property, includ- 
ing her mansion-house, her plantation, her slaves, 
and her tract of back-land; afterwards making 
arrangements to reside permanently in NewHamp- 


shire. The other visitor now prit la parole, and 
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added that in about a fortnight the bride and groom 
were coming to pass a few weeks in Boston, that 
the groom might have an opportunity of intro- 
ducing the bride to his Boston friends, and giving 
her a taste of the hospitalities and civilities of the 
city. 

Our heroine did not trust herself to speak; but 
she could not forbear biting her lips, and contract- 
ing her brow. 

Presently, in came another lady to inquire why 
Eunice Rookley had allowed Mr. Stackhouse to 
give her the slip. Eunice now vehemently pro- 
tested that there never had been any thing seri- 
ous between her and Mr. Stackhouse; and that 
they had never regarded each other as any thing 
more than friends, or rather as mere acquaint- 
ances, One of the visitors seemed to believe that 
on the gentleman’s part that might be true, add- 
ing,— 

‘Certainly, as you say, dear Eunice, I never 
did observe any thing particular in Mr. Stack- 
house’s attentions to you. Indeed, lest any erro- 
neous impression should get abroad, I made a 
point of telling every body that though, of course 
Mr. Stackhouse could not help esteeming Miss 
Rookley, as a very notable, prudent, respectable 
woman, they might rely on it he had not the most 
distant idea of making her the fourth Mrs. Stack- 
house.”’ 

‘*Did you know,’’ said another of the ladies, 
addressing Eunice, ‘‘that at the very time Mr. 
Stackhouse was staying here last spring, he was 
trying his utmost to get that little flirt, Fanny 
Flyabout, who quizzed him all the while, and 
then ran away with her cousin just from college.”’ 

As soon as these three ladies had gone, there 
came in two sisters, who made, however, a short 
visit, talking of indifferent things; but one of 
them said, on rising to depart, ‘‘ Eunice, when 
you begin to go out again, we hope our house will 
be one of the first places you will call at. You 
are quite a stranger there.’’ 

‘* Begin to go out,”’’ said Eunice; ‘‘I really do 
not understand you, Maria. I go out every day, 
and shall certainly continue to do so.”’ 

**Oh! bat after what has happened, I conclude 
you will hardly like to be seen much for a few 
weeks, till the thing has blown over. You know, 
when a gentleman has jilted a lady (more shame 
for him to do so) people are apt to look at her, 
and talk about her.”’ 

‘*No daughter of mine ever was jilted in her 
life,’’ said Madam Rookley, ‘‘and I think it a 
very ugly word. If you mean Mr. Stackhouse, 
he never was any thing more than a mere visitor 
at the house—just a common acquaintance.”’ 

‘* Excuse me,”’ said the other young lady, going 
close up to Madam Rookley, and speaking in an 
under tone, ‘‘I would not for the world wound 
dear Eunice’s feelings; but did Mr. Stackhouse 
never offer himself to her—In plain terms, did he 
never pop the question?”’ 

** Never,’’ replied Madam Rookley, evincing 
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symptoms of great disgust; ‘‘ and it would have 
been of no use if he had.”’ 

‘“There now, Maria,’’ said the same lady, 
‘*that is exactly what I always told you. You 
know I wore myself out with arguing that Mr. 
Stackhouse was never in the least smitten with 
dear Eunice Rookley, and that, though he re- 
spected her greatly (as every one must), he had 
not the most distant idea of her as a wife.’’ 

‘* And why was it a thing so very impossible?”’ 
said Madam Rookley, reddening highly. ‘* Miss 
Eunice Rookley is a match for Mr. Stackhouse’s 
betters, though he is a minister. A great affair, 
indeed, to lose him. A man sixty-five years old, 
with sixteen children, and no money, except the 
trifle that he obtained with each of his three 
wives. I am sure he would have been no feather 
in the cap of the Rookley family.” 

Madam Rookley forgot Charty’s caution re- 
specting sour grapes. But it was easy to perceive 
that sour grapes came immediately into the heads 
of the two visitors; though they cordially agreed 
to this opinion of Mr. Stackhouse; and took their 
leave declaring they would take pains to unde- 
ceive the public, and to contradict all absurd re- 
ports of his ever having been an admirer of Miss 
Rookley. Eunice, teazed and worried ‘‘ to the top 
of her bent,’’ tried to sit resolutely silent, deter- 
mined not to reply a single word to any further 
conversation on the subject of Mr. Stackhouse, 
for whom she now imagined herself to feel no- 
thing but dislike, as indeed he deserved. 

The two sisters had scarcely gone, when Mrs. 
Upshaw, one of the opposite neighbours, came 
over. Her business, it seems, was to inform Miss 
Rookley that being herself from New Hampshire 
(where she was a member of Mr. Stackhouse’s 
church), she felt it her duty when he came with 
his bride to Boston to give them a party. ‘‘I, of 
course, shall send you an invitation, as usual,’’ 
said she, ‘‘but I leave it to yourself, dear Eu- 
nice, to come or not, just as you choose. If it 
will be in the least painful for you to meet them, 
I shall not be at all offended if you decline the 
invitation; though, of course, very sorry to miss 
the pleasure of your company. And I shall take 
care to discountenance all invidious remarks I 
may hear on the subject, and shall desire my hus- 
band to silence any jokes that the gentlemen may 
have about it. You know what men are on those 
occasions. But, I beg of you, my dear Eunice, 
to act exactly according to your own feelings, and 
come or not, just as you think best. I hear that 
the bride and groom are a very loving couple. 
Indeed that was always Mr. Stackhouse’s way, 
with each of his former wives. His manner, to 
say the truth, is affectionate to every body, which 
accounts for his great popularity. If you should 
come, and find it the least disagreeable to see Mr. 
Stackhouse with his bride, I will let you slip off 
as delicately as possible. But I think you had 
best make up your mind to endure the sight, for 
they will be partied all round by his friends at the 
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North End, and I know not how you can always 
avoid meeting them. Perhaps it will be most ad- 
visable to try and bear it.”’ 

Eunice felt now as if she could not bear another 
word. Her patience was completely exhausted, 
and, not trusting herself to answer, she hastily 
quitted the room, leaving her mother to decline 
for her the invitation. Habit is second nature; and 
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our heroine paused a moment in the hall, and 
looked towards the kitchen-door, considering 
whether she should try and divert her mind by 
helping Charty to forward the barberries; or 
whether she should retire to her own room, and 
relieve her feelings by venting them in an unre- 
strained fit of crying. She chose the latter. 
(To be continued.) 





THE INNER CHAMBER. 


BY N. P. WILLIS 


“ En se retrouvant pres d’une femme qu’on a beaucoup aime, ou sent toujours une donce chaleur, reste du feu que 


nous brulait autrefvis.”’ 


“Tis not the white and red 


Inhabits in your cheek, that thus can wed 


My mind to adoration.’ 


I rounp myself looking with some interest at 
the back of a lady’s head. The theatre was crowd- 
ed, and I had come in late, and the object of my 
curiosity, whoever she might be, was listening 
very attentively to the play. She did not move. 
I had time to build a lifetime romance about her 
before I had seen a feature of her face. But her 
ears were small and of an exquisite oval, and she 
had that rarest beauty of woman—the hair arched 
and joined to the white neck with the same finish 
as on the temples. Nature oftenest slights this 
part of her masterpiece. 

The curtain dropped, and I stretched eagerly 
forward to catch a glimpse of the profile. But no! 
—she sat next one of the slender pilasters, and with 
her head leaned against it, remained immovable. 

I left the box, and with some difficulty made 
my way into the crowded pit. Elbowing, apolo- 
gizing, persevering, I at last gained a point where 
I knew I could see my incognita at the most ad- 
vantage. I turned—pshaw!—how was it possible 
I had not recognized her! 

Kate Crediford! 

There was no getting out again, for a while at 
least, without giving offence to the crowd I had 
jostled so unceremoniously. I sat down—vexed 
—and commenced a desperate study of the figure 
of Shakspeare on the drop-curtain. 

Of coursé I had been a lover of Miss Crediford’s, 
or I could not have turned with indifference from 
the handsomest woman in the theatre. She was 
very beautiful—there was no disputing. But we 
love women a little for what we do know of them, 
and a great deal more for what we do not. I had 
love-read Kate Crediford to the last leaf. We 
parted as easily as a reader and a book. Flirta- 
tion is a circulating library, in which we seldom 
ask twice for the same volume, and I gave up 
Kate to the next reader, feeling no property even 
in the marks I had made in her perusal. A little 





quarrel sufficed as an excuse for the closing of the 
book, and both of us studiously avoided a recon- 
ciliation. 

As I sat in the pit, I remembered suddenly a 
mole on her left cheek, and I turned toward her 
with the simple curiosity to know whether it was 
visible at that distance. Kate looked sad. She 
still leaned immovably against the slight column, 
and her dark eyes, it struck me, were moist. 
Her mouth, with this peculiar expression upon her 
countenance, was certainly inexpressibly sweet— 
the turned down corners ending in dimples which 
in that particular place, I have always observed, 
are like wells of unfathomable melancholy. Poor 
Kate! —what was the matter with her. 

As I turned back to my dull study of the cur- 
tain, a little pettish with myself for the interest 
with which I had looked at an old flame, I detect- 
ed half a sigh under my white waistcoat; but in- 
stantly persuading myself that it was a disposition 
to cough, coughed, and began to hum ‘‘suoni la 
tromba.’’ The curtain rose and the play went on. 

It was odd that I had never seen Kate in that 
I did not think she could be sad. 
Why, she was the most 


humour before. 
Kate Crediford sad! 
volatile, light-hearted, care-for-nothing coquette 
that ever held up her fingers to be kissed. I won- 
der, has any one really annoyed you, my poor 
Kate! thought I. Could I, by chance, be of any 
service to you—for, after all, 1 owe you something! 
I looked at her again. 

Strange that I had ever looked at that face 
without emotion! The vigils of an ever-wakeful, 
ever-passionate, yet ever-tearful and melancholy 
spirit, seemed set, and kept under those heavy 
and motionless eyelids. And she, as I saw her 
now, was the very model and semblance of the 
character that I had all my life been vainly seek- 
ing! This was the creature I had sighed for when 
turning away from the too mirthful tenderness of 
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Kate Crediford! There was something new, or 
something for the moment miswritten, in that 
familiar countenance! 

I made my way out of the pit with some diffi- 
culty, and returned to sit near her. After a few 
minutes a gentleman in the next box rose and left 
the seat vacant on the other side of the pilaster 
against which she leaned. I went around while 
the orchestra were playing a loud march, and, 
without being observed by the thoughtful beauty, 
seated myself in the vacant place. 

Why did my eyes flush and moisten, as I looked 
upon the small white hand lying on the cushioned 
barrier between us! I knew every vein of it, like 
the strings of my own heart. I had held it spread 
out in my own, and followed its delicate blue 
traceries with a rose-stem, for hours and hours, 
while imploring, and reproaching, and reasoning 
over love's lights and shadows. I knew the feel 
of every one of those exquisite fingers—those 
rolled up rose-leaves, with nails like pieces cut 
from the lip of a shell! Oh, the promises I had 
kissed into oaths on that little chef d’@uvre of na- 
ture’s tinted alabaster!—the psalms and sermons 
I had sat out holding it, in her father’s pew!—the 
moons I had tired out of the sky, making of it a 
bridge for our hearts passing backward and for- 
ward! And how could that little wretch of a 
hand, that knew me better than its own other 
hand, (for we had been more together,) lie there, 
so unconscious of my presence! How could she 
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can a woman close the leaves of her heart over a 
once loved and deeply written name, like the 
waves over a vessel’s track—like the air over the 
division of a bird’s flight! 

I had intended to speak presently to Miss Cre- 
diford, but every moment the restraint became 
greater. I felt nv more privileged to speak to her 
than the stranger who had left the seat I occu- 
pied. I drew back, for fear of encroaching on her 
room, or disturbing the fold of her shawl. I dared 
not speak to her. And, while I was arguing the 
matter to myself, the party who were with her, 
apparently tired of the play, arose and left the 
theatre, Kate following last, but unspoken to, 
and unconscious altogether of having been near 
any one whom she knew. 

I went home and wrote to her all night, for there 
was no sleeping till I had given vent to this new 
fever at my heart. And in the morning I took 
the leading thoughts from my heap of incoherent 
scribblings, and embodied them more coolly in a 
letter. 

‘* You will think, when you look at the signa- 
ture, that this is to be the old story. And you 
will be as much mistaken as you are in believing 
that I was ever your lover, till a few hours ago. 
I have declared love to you, it is true. I have 
been happy with you, and wretched without you; 
I have thought of you, dreamed of you, haunted 
you, sworn to you, and devoted to you all and 
more than you exacted, of time and outward ser- 





vice and adoration; but I love you now for the first 
time of my life. Shall I be so happy as to make 


—Kate Crediford—sit next me, as she was doing, 
with only a stuffed partition between us, and her 
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head leaning on one side of a pilaster, and mine 
on the other, and never start, nor recognise, nor 
be at all aware of my neighbourhood. She was 
not playing a part, it was easy to see. Oh, I knew 
those little relaxed fingers too well! Sadness, in- 
dolent and luxurious sadness, was expressed in 
her countenance, and her abstraction was unfeign- 
ed and contemplative. Could she have so utterly 
forgotten me—magnetically, that is tosay! Could 
the atmosphere about her, that would once have 
trembled betrayingly at my approach, like the 
fanning of an angel’s invisible wing, have lost 
the sense of my presence! 

I tried to magnetize her hand. I fixed my eyes 
on that little open palm, and with all the intensity 
I could summon, kissed it mentally in its rosy 
centre. I reproached the ungrateful thing for its 


you comprehend this startling contradiction? 

‘¢ There are many chambers in the heart, Kate; 
and the spirits of some of us dwell, most fondly 
and secretly, in the chamber of tears, avowedly 
in the outer and ever-open chamber of mirth. 
Over the sacred threshold, guarded by sadness, 
much that we select and smile upon, and follow 
with adulation in the common walks of life, never 
passes. We admire the gay. They make our 
melancholy sweeter by contrast, when we retire 
within ourselves. We pursue them. We take 
them to our hearts—to the outer vestibule of our 
hearts—and if they are gay only, they are content 
with the unconsecrated tribute which we pay 
them there. But the chamber within is, mean- 
time, lonely. It aches with its desolation. The 
echo of the mirthful admiration without jars upon 
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its mournful silence. It longs for love, but love 
toned with its own sadness—-love that can pene- 
trate deeper than smiles ever come—love that, 
having once entered, can be locked in with its 


dulness and forgetfulness, and brought to bear 
upon it a focus of old memories of pressures and 
caresses, to which a stone would scarce have the 
heart to be insensible. 
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But I belie myself in writing this with a smile. 
I watched those unmoving fingers with a heart- 
ache. I could not see the face, nor read the 
thought of the woman who had once loved me, 
and who sat near me, now, so unconsciously— 
but if a memory had stirred, if a pulse had quick- 
ened its beat, those finely strung fingers I well 


key of melancholy, and brooded over with the 
long dream of a lifetime. But that deep-hidden 
and unseen chamber of the heart may be long un- 
tenanted. And, meantime, the spirit becomes 
weary of mirth, and impatiently quenches the fire 
even upon its outer altar, and in the complete 
loneliness of a heart that has no inmate or idol, 





gay or tearful, lives mechanically on. 
‘**Do you guess at my meaning, Kate? Do you 


knew would have trembled responsively. Had 
she forgotten me altogether! Is that possible— 
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remember the merriment of our first meeting? 
Do you remember, in what a frolic of thought- 
lessness you first permitted me to raise to my lips 
those restless fingers? Do you remember the 
mock condescension, the merry haughtiness, the 
rallying and feigned incredulity with which you 
received my successive steps of vowing and love- 
making—the arch look when it was begun, the 
laugh when it was over, the untiring follies we 
kept up, after vows plighted, and the future plan- 
ned and sworn to! That you were in earnest as 
much as you were capable of being, I fully be- 
lieved. You would not else have been so prodi- 
gal of the sweet bestowings of a maiden’s tender- 
ness. But how often have I left you with the 
feeling, that, in the hours I had passed with you, 
my spirit had been alone! How often have I won- 
dered if there were depths in my heart, which 
love could never reach! how often mourned that 
in the procession of love there was no place allot- 
ted for its sweetest and dearest followers—tears 
and silence! Oh, Kate—sweet as was that sun- 
gleam of early passion, I did not love you! I tired 
of your smiles, waiting in vain for your sadness. 
I left you, and thought of you no more! 

** But, now—(and you will be surprised to know 
that I have been so near to you unperceived)—I 
have drank an intoxication from one glance into 
your eyes, which throws open to you every door 
of my heart, subdues to your control every nerve 
and feeling of my existence. Last night, I sat an 
hour, tracing again the transparent and well-re- 
membered veins upon your hand, and oh how the 
language written in those branching and mystic 
lines had changed in meaning and power. You 
were sad. I saw you from a distance, and, with 
amazement at an expression upon your face which 
I had never before seen, I came and sat near you. 
It was the look I had longed for when I knew 
you, and when tired of your mirth. It was the 
look I had searched the world for, combined with 
such beauty as yours. It was a look of tender 
and passionate melancholy, which revealed to me 
an unsuspected chamber in your heart—a cham- 
ber of tears. Ah, why were you never sad before! 
Why have we lost—why have J lost the eternity’s 
worth of sweet hours when you loved me with 
that concealed treasure in your bosom? Alas! that 
angels must walk the world, unrecognised, till 
too late! Alas, that I have held in my arms and 
pressed to my lips, and loosed again with trifling 
and weariness, the creature whom it was my life’s 
errand, the thirst and passionate longing of my 
nature, to find and worship! 

‘*Oh Heaven! with what new value do I now 
number over your adorable graces of person! How 
spiritualized is every familiar feature, once so de- 
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plorably misappreciated! How compulsive of re- 
spectful adoration is that flexible waist, that step 
of aerial lightness, that swan-like motion, which I 
once dared to praise triflingly and half mockingly, 
like the tints of a flower or the chance beauty of 
a bird! And those bright lips! How did I ever 
look on them, and not know that within their 
rosy portals slept, voiceless for awhile, the con- 
trolling spell of my destiny—the tearful spirit fol- 
lowed and called in my dreams, with perpetual 
longing! Strange valae given to features and out- 
ward loveliness by qualities within! Strange witch- 
ery of sadness in a woman! Oh, there is, in mirth 
and folly, dear Kate, no air for love’s breathing, 
still less of food for constancy, or of holiness to 
consecrate and heighten beauty of person. 

‘* What can F say else, except to implore to be 
permitted to approach you—to offer my life to 
you—to begin, thus late, after being known to you 
so long, the worship which till death is your due. 
Pardon me if I have written abruptly and wildly. 
I shall await your answer in an agony of expecta- 
tion. I do not willingly breathe till 1 see you— 
till I weep at your feet over my blindness and for- 
getfulness. Adieu! but let it not be for long, I 


? 


pray you! 
I despatched this letter, and it would be difficult 


to embody in language the agony I suffered in 
waiting for a reply. I walked my room, that end- 
less morning, with a death-pang in every step— 
so fearful was I—so prophetically fearful—that I 
had forfeited for ever the heart I had once flung 
from me! 

It was noon when a letter arrived. It was ina 
handwriting new to me. But it was on the sub- 
ject which possessed my existence, and it was of 
final import. It follows:— 

‘‘Dear Srr,—My wife wishes me to write to 
you, and inform you of her marriage, which took 
place a week or two since, and of which she 
presumes you are not aware. She remarked to 
me, that you thought her looking unhappy last 
evening when you chanced to see her at the play. 
As she seemed to regret not being able to answer 
your note herself, I may perhaps convey the 
proper apology by taking upon myself to mention 
to you, that, in consequence of eating an impru- 
dent quantity of unripe fruit, she felt ill before 
going to the theatre, and was obliged to leave early. 
To-day she seems seriously indisposed. I trust 
she will be well enough to see you in a day or 
two, and remain, 

Yours, truly, 
Samvet SmitHers.”’ 


But I never called on Mrs. Samuel Smithers. 
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DON’T BE DISCOURAGED. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“ There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 


**Don’r be discouraged, my young friend!’’ 
said an elderly man to his companion, whose 
youthful appearance indicated that few more than 
twenty years had passed over his head. 

‘*But I am discouraged, Mr. Linton. Hav’nt 
I been sadly disappointed in every thing that I 
have undertaken. Success is a word, the meaning 
of which I shall never realize.”’ 

** You are young, Henry.”’ 

** Quite old enough to have proved, beyond a 
doubt, that, try as I will, I shall never rise in the 
world. I am doomed to struggle on, like a 
swimmer against a strong current. Instead of 
advancing at all, I shall be gradually borne down 
the stream.”’ 

‘If you cease to struggle, you will, unques- 
tionably.’’ 

** And will, whether I struggle or not.’’ 

‘* No: that cannot be. Be vigorous, and long 
continued effort will gradually strengthen and 
mature your thoughts. Rough contact with the 
world, in which you are made to suffer keenly, 
will bring out the latent energies of your mind. 
Bear on manfully for a few years — falter not, 
though every thing looks dark, and success will 
as certainly crown your efforts, as an effect fol- 
lows its producing cause.”’ 

‘**T wish I could think so,’’ the young man re- 
plied, shaking his head despondingly. ‘‘ But I 
am fully convinced, that for me, at least, the door 
of success is closed.” 

‘* How old are you, Henry?”’ 

** Just twenty-seven.”’ 

‘* And you have already failed in three busi- 
ness efforts?’’ 

‘Yes, and what is worse, have become in- 
volved in debt.”’ 

‘*But you mean to pay all you owe, if it is 
ever in your power?” 

‘*Can you doubt that for a moment, Mr. Lin- 
ton?’’ the young man said in a quick tone, while 


a flush passed over his face. ‘‘I will pay it all, if ‘ 


I die in the struggle.”’ 

‘And yet you were just now talking about 
giving up in despair?”’ 

‘““True. And I do feel utterly discouraged. 
For the last five years no man has laboured more 
earnestly than I have. Early and late, have I 
been at my business, sometimes even till mid- 
night, and yet all has been in vain. Like a man 
in a quagmire—every struggle to extricate my- 
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self from difficulties, has only had the effect to 
sink me deeper. And now, with honest inten- 
tions towards all men, I am regarded by many, 
as little better than a swindler.”’ 

‘*You are wrong, in regard to that, Henry. 
Such is not the estimation in which you are held.”’ 

** Yes, but it is. I have been told to my teeth 
that I was not an honest man.”’ 

‘*By whom?” 

‘* By at least one of my creditors.”’ 

‘*'That is the solitary case of a man whose in- 
ordinate love of self, showing itself in a love of 
money, has made him forget the first principles 
of the law of human kindness.”’ 

‘* No matter what prompted the unkind remark, 
its effect is none the less painful, especially as he 
fully believed what he said.’’ 

** You cannot tell, Henry, whether he fully be- 
lieved it or not. But suppose that his words 
did but express his real thoughts?—what then? 
Does his opinion of you make you different from 
what you really are?’’ 

‘** Of course not. But it is very painful to have 
such things said.”’ 


‘*No doubt of it. But conscious integrity 


> of purpose should be sufficient to sustain any 


man,” 

‘‘It might in my case, if I were not tho- 
roughly crushed down. My mind is like an in- 
flamed body—the lightest touch is felt far more 
sensibly than would be a heavy blow if all were 
healthy. You understand me?’’ 

‘* Perfectly, and can feel for you. But know- 
ing that the state of mind in which you are is, as 


> you intimate, an unhealthy one, I cannot agree 
’ with you in your discouraging conclusions.”’ 


ew 


‘*But what can Ido? Have I not failed in three 


earnest, and well directed efforts to advance my- 


> self in the world?”’ 


‘*'Try again, Henry.”’ 

‘* And come out worse than before.’’ 

‘* No—no—that need not follow. 
better way.” 

‘* Do you mean to intimate that I have not con- 
ducted my business in a proper manner?”’ asked 
the young man, in a quick voice, his cheek in- 
stantly glowing. 

‘*T do not mean to intimate,’’ returned Mr. 
Linton calmly, ‘‘that you committed any wilful 
wrong in your business. And yet, I suppose you 
will not yourself deny the position, that there was 
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something wrong about it, or success would have 
met your earnest efforts, instead of failure.’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ was the gloomy response. 
‘* The fates, I believe, are against me.”’ 

‘* What do you mean by the fates?’’ 

The young man made no reply, and his moni- 
tor resumed in a still more serious tone— 

‘* You can only mean, of course, that Divine 
Being who is the author of our existence, and the 
controller of our destinies. That Being who is 
essential love and wisdom, and whose acts to- 
wards us can only flow from a pure regard for the 
good of his creatures. And if such regard be di- 
rected by wisdom that cannot err, can any act of 
his towards you be evil?—- 


‘Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning providence, 
He hides a smiling face. 


‘His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.’ ” 


‘*T try to think in that way—-and try often,”’ 
returned the young man in a softened tone. ‘‘ But 
it is hard, very hard to believe that a Being of in- 
finite goodness, would so hedge up the path of 
any one as mine has been hedged up--would so 
mock with vain hopes the heart of any one as 
mine has been mocked.”’ 

‘* Your mind is not now in a state to think 
calmly and rationally upon this subject, Henry,’’ 
Mr. Linton said; ‘‘ but the time will come when 
you will see in this state of severe trial a dispen- 
sation of mercy. It will then be perceived, that all 
this waz for the purpose of giving you juster 
views of life, and confirming you in higher ends 
than any you have heretofore acted upon. For 
the present, I will only repeat--Don't be dis- 
couraged! Try again! Put your shoulder once 
more to the wheel. Depend upon it, your time 
will come; but not until you can bear success 
in aright spirit. And to have success before you 
are thus prepared to bear it, would be the worst 
injury that could befall you.”’ 

Henry Grant, the young man here introduced 
to the reader's notice, had, at the age of twenty- 
one, done the very imprudent thing of entering 
into business for himself. True, from the age of 
seventeen, he had been in the store of a merchant, 
who carried on a very extensive trade, and had, 
moreover, acquired so thorough a knowledge of 
business, that the most important subordinate po- 
sition in the house had been assigned to him. 
But all this confidence reposed in him, and this 
familiarity with the business in which he was en- 
gaged, deceived him. He saw that heavy profits 
were accruing every year. That while he was 
toiling on through the long months of an annual 
cycle for a single thousand dollars, tens of 
thousands were added to the coffers of his already 
wealthy employer. 
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‘* Why should I waste the best years of my 
life in making money for others?’’ he asked him- 
self, the day after he had attained his majority. 

This thought was the germ of discontent in his 
mind. It was nourished, and grew into a tree, 
whose thick leaves so overshadowed his mind, 
that he could not see the clear sky of sober truth 
above, in which shone stars whose light beamed 
forth to guide him. He became eager for wealth, 
that he might have selfish enjoyments. Every 
beautiful dwelling, the reward of, perhaps, years 
of steady industry, and now enjoyed by some 
opulent merchant, he envied its possessor. He 
sighed when a rich man’s carriage rolled by him 
in the street. Nothing rare, or new, or elegant, 
gratified his eye, because it was not his own. 

Impelled by a weak and selfish desire to be 
suddenly rich, a few years after he had come to 
the age of manhood, he drew from the hands of 
his guardian five thousand dollars, the hard-earned 
and carefully husbanded treasure left him by his 
father, and threw himself with large ideas and 
unwavering confidence upon the troubled sea of 
merchandise. The story of this adventure is 
soon told. In two years he was compelled to 
wind up his business, having lost his entire 
capital. 

This was a painful shock. But it was of use 
to him, in unsealing his eyes, and giving him a 
truer view of life, and soberer ideas from which to 
act. Still, he could not think, having once been 
in business for himself, of falling back into the 
monotonous, dull, and humble condition of a 
clerk. There was something in the fact of min- 
gling with merchants on a plane of equality, that 
flattered his vanity. He had thus mingled, and 
thus felt flattered. The thought of taking his old 
position, and of losing the courtesies that had 
been so grateful to him, was more than he could 
think of enduring. This feeling alone, had none 
other operated in his mind, would have induced 
him again to make an effort to get into business. 

A few months enabled him to so arrange his 
old affairs, as to be ready to go on again. He 
found numbers ready to sell him goods on short 
credit, and this determined him once more io cast 
himself upon the ocean. He did so. Two more 
years passed on, and at their termination he 
found himself, alas! again in a narrow place. 
Much more than all his profits in that time was 
locked up in bad debts, remnants, and unsaleable 
goods. For a time, by borrowing from a few 
friends, he had been enabled to meet his pay- 
ments, but that last failed, and 
trouble again came upon him. But it was a worse 
trouble than before, and shocked his proud, sensi- 
tive feelings severely. [lis goods and accounts, 
after all had been given up, were not sufficient to 
pay the claims against him. He was, therefore, 
an insolvent debtor. 

As fairy castles fade away under the magician’s 
touch, so faded away at this event, the glowing 
ideas of wealth and splendour that had passed so 
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temptingly before the eye of Henry Grant. He 
did not now ask for his tens of thousands—his 
country-seats, glittering equipages, and all the 
splendid paraphernalia attendant upon high station 
in society, united with immense wealth. ‘To have 
possessed the few thousands of dollars that were 
exhibited as deficits in his accounts, would have 
compassed his dearest wishes. But even this 
humble and honourable desire was not granted. 
He was in debt, and what was worse, with a 
sense of helplessness and hopelessness added 
thereto. 

In due course of time, his business was settled 
up, and he again thrown upon the world. While 
debating in his mind the propriety of accepting an 
offer from his old employer, and enter his store 
as a clerk. propositions were made to him from 
an individual to accept a share in his business. 
He did so without consultation with any friend. 
The result was unfavourable. Scarcely a year 
had elasped, before crash went the whole concern 
about his ears. 

It was under the disheartening effects of this 
last disaster, that we have seen him labouring. 
How far he had just cause of despondency, or just 
cause to suppose that the fates were against him, 
the reader will be likely to determine more wisely 
than he was able to do himself. 

**Don’t be discouraged, Henry!” said his old 
employer to him a few days after the conversation 
between the young man and Mr. Linton. ‘ You 
are young yet. I was thirty-four when I com- 
menced my present business, and you are but 
twenty-seven. You have seven years, therefore, 
in your favour.”’ 

‘* But I am in debt.’’ 

** How much?”’ 

‘Five thousand dollars. Or, if I am to be held 
liable for my late partner's obligations, some 
twenty or thirty thousand. But I believe those 
claims will not come against me. When I entered 
into the copartnership, I happened to be wise 
enough to have a clause inserted in the agreement 
protecting me from all prior obligations of my new 
associate in business.’’ 

** And well for you it is that you did so. Five 
thousand dollars, then, is all you owe. For your 
comfort, I will tell you, that, at your age, from 
imprudences similar to your own, I was ten thou- 
sand dollars in debt.”’ 

** And remained so for seven years?”’ 

‘* Yes, and for more than that. It was ten 
years before I was able to wipe off old scores.”’ 

**O dear! I should die if I thought it would be 
ten years before I could write myself free from 
debt.”’ 

‘Tt is not so easy a matter to die as you might 
think,’’ the merchant replied, smiling. 

‘But, what am I to do?’’ asked Grant, in real 
distress of mind. 

‘Do? Why, there are many ways todo. All 
that is wanted is patience and resolution;——not 
mere excitement,—you have had enough of that. 





You felt, six years ago, as if you had the world in 
a sling. I saw it all, and knew where it would 
all end.”’ 

‘* Why did not you tell me so?”’ 

** Because you would not have believed me. 
And, besides, ‘ bought wit is best.’ No experi- 
ence like a man’s own! A fe.” years of disappoint- 
ment and trouble I saw would be necessary to 
thresh off the chaff of your character.”’ 

‘* And pretty well threshed I have been, verily! 
But, to come back to the one question ever upper- 
most in my mind. What am I to do?”’ 

‘There is one thing you can do, Henry,’’ re- 
plied the merchant, ‘‘ and that is to come into my 
store and receive a salary of twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year.”’ 

‘* My heart thanks you for your kind offer,”’ re- 
plied the young man earnestly. ‘‘ But, to do so, 
would be to act from a mere selfish regard to my 
own interests.”’ 

‘* How so?”’ 

‘¢The salary of a clerk will yield simply a sup- 
port; it cannot pay off my debts.”’ 

‘* You wish, then, to go again into business?”’ 

‘*T must do something to relieve myself from 
debt.”’ 

‘*T do not see, as things now are, that going into 
business will accomplish this very desirable ob- 
ject. So far, business has only tended to involve 
you deeper and deeper.”’ 

‘«] know that, and it is because of this, that I 
am so terribly disheartened.”’ 

‘Then come into my store, and devote your- 
self for a year or so to my business. It will yield 
you a living. By that time something may open 
before you. It is time enough yet, depend upon 
it, for you to enter the arena of strife as a mer- 
chant. The position is one requiring a cooler head 
and more experience than you are yet possessed 
of. I have long since been satisfied, from exten- 
sive observation, that, as a general rule, nine men 
out of ten fail, who enter into business as mer- 
chants, under thirty years of age.’’ 

At last, but with some reluctance, Henry Grant 
fell back into his old place as clerk, where he re- 
mained for four years. During that period, early 
painful experiences formed in his mind a true flame 
of thought. He was enabled to see how and where 
he had been in error, and how wrong ends had 
led him into imprudent acts. He could not, at 
times, help smiling as a recollection of former 
states came up, in which it seemed to him, that 
he had but to lift his hand and gather in wealth to 
any extent. Then he was eloquent on principles 
of architectural taste, and could descant wisely 
upon rural beauties, enhanced by liberal art. No- 
where could he find a mansion either in the city 
or country, that fully came up to his ideas of what 
a rich man’s dwelling should be. But a spirit far 
more subdued had now come over him. He could 
go up into higher regions of his mind, and see 
there in existence principles whose pure delights 
flowed not from the mere gratification of selfish 
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and sensual pleasures. He was made deeply con- 
scious, that even with all the wealth, and all the 
external things which wealth could give, for the 
gratification of the senses, and for the pampering 
of selfishness and pride, he could not be happy. 
That happiness must flow from an internal state, 
and not from any combination of external circum- 
stances. About this time the oldest son of his 
employer arrived at his thirtieth year. Up to this 
period he had, since the attainment of his majori- 
ty, held an interest in his father’s business, which 
regularly yielded him about two thousand dollars 
perannum. A proposition to enter into business 
with this son, on a cash basis of twenty thousand 
dollars, and credit to any reasonable extent, was 
at once accepted by Grant. 

Ten years from that day he was a sober-mind- 
ed merchant, steadily and wisely pursuing his 
business, and worth every cent of filty thousand 
dollars. 

** The fates have at last grown propitious,’’ re- 
marked old Mr. Linton to him one day with a look 
and tone that was understvod. 

‘**T have only become a wiser man, I presume, 
and therefore better able to bear an improved con- 
dition,’’ was the reply of Mr. Grant. 

‘**'Then you do not now regret your early dis- 
appointments?”’ 

‘**O no. I am truly thankful that I was not 
suffered to acquire wealth while under the influ- 
ence of my vain, weak and foolish ideas. My re- 
verses were blessings in disguise. They were 
sent as correctors of evil.’’ 

‘** That you can now see clearly?”’ 

**O yes. Had I been allowed to go on success- 
fully, treasuriug up wealth, I should have been 
made miserable. My weak desires would have 
been ever in advance of my abilities. I should 
have envied those who were able to make a more 
imposing appearance than myself, and despised 
all who were below me. And, surely, in this 
life, I can imagine no state so truly unhappy as 
that.’”’ 

‘*He is the wise man,’’ returned Mr. Linton, 
‘* who thus, from seeming evil educes good. The 
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longer we live, and the more of the ups and downs 
of life we see, the stronger becomes our convic- 
tion that there is One above all, and wiser than all, 
who rules events fur our good. Between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty are usually crowded 
more disappointments and discouraging circum- 
stances—- more trials and pains—than in all a 
man’s after life. Will any one who has passed 
forty tell you in his sober reflective moments that 
he cannot look back and see that these have all 
worked together for his good? I think not. And 
this will be the case as well with him who has 
grown rich as with him who still toils early and 
late for his daily bread.’’ 

‘* There is then, you believe, an overruling Pro- 
vidence that has reference to a man’s external con- 
dition in the world—permitting one to grow rich, 
and keeping another poor?”’ 

‘“*I do. And all this regards his eternal, and 
not his mere temporal condition. Our mistake 
lies in estimating the dealings of Divine Provi- 
dence as referring particularly to our external 
condition. ‘This is not the case. We are regard- 
ed with a love that looks to our higher and better 
interests-—to our spiritual and eternal good. Ex- 
ternal things, because it is by these that we are 
most affected, are so governed, as to lead us to 
think of interior things that appertain to the life 
within—-to that life which we are to live when 
separated from the body. It matters not how 
blindly we are pursuing a course in which we are 
determined to succeed—the Great Ruler and Go- 
vernor of all things will obstruct our way, if that 
way leads to our spiritual destruction, and it is 
possible to turn us into a better way. Too often 
it happens that men are allowed to go on in evil 
courses, because, if turned from them, they would 
pursue after more direful, soul-destroying evils.’’ 

‘*If this lesson could only be received by us, 
and fully believed when we first enter upon life, 
how many bitter hours of discouragement it would 
save us,’’ replied Mr. Grant with feeling. 

‘* But experience is the only sure teacher. 
only know what we have lived.”’ 


We 





TO LAURA. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


I ask not thy love,—’tis not thine to bestow, 
And I could ne’er hope such a blessing to know; 
I ask not thy smiles, for to all they belong, 

Like breezes of summer or voices of song; 

I ask not thy thoughts, they are sacred and free, 
And in the world’s page unrecorded shall be: 


I but ask in the love of thy meekness to share, 

To partake of thy spirit, to echo thy prayer, 

To learn in thy presence the virtue serene 

That beams from thy eye, and lends grace to thy mien; 
O, let me unblamed in thy beauty rejoice, 

And deem myself sometimes the friend of thy choice. 
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RED, BLUE, GREEN AND YELLOW. 


BY MISS ANNA FLEMING. 


We are a little family of four-—we the primary 
colours. We have been in existence ever since 
the world began; we were in Eden before Adam 
was, and very busy we were getting it ready for 
him, and his gentle helpmate, Eve. I myself am 
Red. Iam a fiery little fellow, hot and hasty, 
and when I get into the fire, beware of me, for I 
am avery demon then. After me comes meek, 
tender-hearted Blue; Yellow is a wild boy, 
something like me in his disposition; he and I are 
very good friends, and have many a sport together 
in the soft clouds at sunset. Green is a sober 
fellow, and a very pleasant one; he is busy 
just now in decorating the new grass and young 
leaves for spring. We would be very happy to- 
gether, for we are always busy, although our oc- 
cupations are all different. I say we would bea 
merry set of little fellows, if it were not for two 
enemies, and I grieve to say it, these enemies are 
fallen ones of our own race. I mean first, a dark 
fearful foe, who spreads his dingy wing over us, 
and in spite of our labours, all day, always gets 
the better of us at night. This is an imp called 
Black; and another, his opposite, who ever since 
the world began has been the servant of disease 
and decay, blanching the roses I paint, and the 
warm cheek I have under my special protection, 
and covering every thing in winter with his own 
cold semblance; his name is White. 

The Sun, our good benefactor and parent, has 
a great hatred towards these enemies of ours; in- 
deed, when he appears they have to fly. I like 
to see him in the spring, darting his angry rays 
at our last-mentioned enemy, and forcing him to 
run down the hills, and hide his head in the cre- 
vices. 

But I am wandering from my story. As I said, 
we were in Eden before Adam was. The morn- 
ing he first appeared, was very bright and beau- 
tiful. The sun was shining gaily, and I and my 
companions were up early and hard at work 
painting. Green had done the trees and the grass, 
and was now sitting down, to take in hand some 
young mosses, that had just come up and were 
calling him. And the katydids and the grasshop- 
pers came and chirped lively music around him. 

Blue had lent her colour to the morning sky, 
and was crossing a meadow, to lay her tiny brush 
on'the waters beyond—when what was her joy 
to find, that here her labours might be spared. It 
was already painted for her, she had looked 
Heaven-ward, first, (and mortals, ye may find a 
moral in it,) her task upon Earth was lightened, 
the blue of the sky was reflected in the glassy 
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wave. Blue shook her wings for joy. ‘‘I shall 
have time now to finish all those violets in the 
hollow,’’ said she. Soshe sat down on a pebble 
and began to colour these her favourites, looking 
up and smiling ever and anon at the blue birds, 
flying backwards and forwards over her head. 

Yellow was busy too, that morning; thousands 
and thousands of flowers were calling him, and 
the golden sunbeams, on the tops, beckoned 
him hither and thither, and the golden fruit bend- 
ing over the stream waved backwards and for- 
wards reproaehfully at his delay, for he was 
gilding the sands by the water side, and keeping 
a strict watch over the gold fish, that crowded to 
that part of the water. 

I too had my hands full that day. Oh, how I 
worked and panted till my red face grew still 
redder, as I ran from flower to fruit, and from 
fruit to flower. The strawberries kept me a long 
time among them, for they were a very large 
family, and then I had such countless varieties of 
flowers, not including my darling roses. Further 
in the wood, I had to climb over wreaths of po- 
lished scarlet berries, and in the air my robin red- 
breasts, and on the beach there were shells to 
be lined, and in the ocean-depths more shells and 
sea-weed, and branching coral, and bright glow- 
ing rubies. 

But by mid-day, it was all complete, and we 
stood and congratulated each other on what we 
had done. Suddenly a burst of celestial music 
was poured forth—and again all was hushed, and 
Adam, the Man, stepped forth. 

For days we ministered to him, delighting his 
eyes in every possible manner; but, sometimes, 
at evening, when he was asleep, we would dance 
round him, we merry ones, and sometimes we 
would pity him that he was alone. 

Another gala-day burst upon Eden. It was 
whispered among us, that we were to have another 
mighty guest. So we set to work again painting 
and painting; but we were well rewarded for all 
our pains, by the sight of the lovely creature, 
who walked timidly, hand in hand with Adam, 
through our forest shades. 

Overcome with delight, and intoxicated with 
joy, for I always was a gay wild fellow, I raised 
my wings, and springing to her chiselled lips left 
there some of my choicest and rarest crimson, a 
peculiar shade, which I had never yet bestowed 
upon any earthly thing. I touched her cheeks 
also, and making ene of the zephyrs waft a rose 
leaf by, I found the tint matched exactly. 

Yellow settled in her hair, that luxuriant mass, 
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but I have my doubts as to that fellow’s honesty. 
Eolus wanted a harp, I know, and I am very 
much afraid the rascal was persuaded by him to 
part with some of the golden strings confided to 
his care. 

Blue and Green were more moderate than either 
Yellow or myself. Blue dared not approach her, 
but as Eve raised her eyes to Heaven, the blue 
light streaming thence fixed itself in them, and 
Green, poor fellow—how humble he was—he 
dared not come near her face, but in his great re- 
spect and adoration, he spread himself through the 
grass, at her feet, making it pleasant for her eyes 
to gaze on. 

So we remained for some time, beautifying 
every thing for this noble pair; and in our gaiety 
of heart never suspecting that any thing was amiss 
—no, not even one day, when we saw the Serpent 
himself glide through our Paradise. We mocked 
him and laughed at him, and as we traced his 
winding course in and out through the openings 
in the brushwood, we threw our glancing colours 
across his back, as the sun shone on him. We 
might have observed, if we had been less giddy, 
that he wore the colour of our enemy, Black. 

Things began to look sad now in Eden, and we 
knew some great evil had been done; for not long 
after, we saw Adam and Eve slowly and mourn- 
fully wend their way out, and oh! how reluctant 
was their tread. I was so frightened, that I re- 
called my crimson from her lips and cheeks, and 
gold refused to dwell any longer in her hair. 
Blue was more faithful: she would not leave the 
eyes, that had so often gazed on her with delight, 
as she frolicked in every direction. 

Green grew dim on the forest leaves, and every 
thing mourned the departure from Eden. Our 
peaceful sylvan days were now over; we were 
obliged to mingle in scenes of sorrow, of suffer- 
ing, and even of crime. 

When Cain shed his brother Abel’s blood, I 
was there. It was the first murder I ever wit- 
nessed, and with trembling hands I snatched the 
red from the lips and cheeks of the passers by, to 
supply the sudden and great demand there. 

As to Cain, our above-mentioned dark enemy 
took possession of him; and as age after age has 
passed away, we have seen the rapid increase of 
his dingy descendants, with the brand of moral 
slavery marked on their brow. 

At the time of the deluge, we gave ourselves 
up for lost, for how could we hope to escape, we 
little sprites, in the general destruction. It grieved 
our hearts sadly, to see the flowers beaten down 
and the trees, even the stoutest, giving away be- 
fore the fury of the storm. So with one accord, we 
all dived down under the water, far, far down to 
the very depths of the ocean, and whilst all above 
us perished, we, the merry little band, remained 
unhurt. Blue would sit and sing, and string long 
rows of sapphires together. 

Yellow scraped together heaps of gold, and 
searched the sand for any thing he could find, 
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and sent the gold-fish up above every day or two, 
to see what was going on, and to bring him word 
of it. 

Green became very intimate with the mermaids. 
Indeed, I know he was their barber, and used to 
dye their hair for them every morning, and orna- 
ment it with emeralds. He very nearly got into 
a fight with a fiery young merman once, on this 
account, and high words passed between them, 
and they would certainly have come to blows, if 
the merman had not declared himself willing to 
let him off on consideration of his being young 
and very green. 

One day, the gold-fishes coming down, brought 
joyful tidings, that the flood had subsided; so 
after one more merry game at hide and seek, 
with the little scaly fishes, we clasped each other’s 
hands, and were wafted slowly upwards, higher 
and higher, higher and higher, till at last we 
reached our own Earth; but much as we loved 
her, we did not stop here, no! higher and higher, 
higher and higher we sailed, till we reached the 
heavens, and then our hands, still clasped, we 
assumed the form of a glorious arch, reaching 
across the whole Earth. Ye saw it, mortals, ye 
have often seen it; for many a time, when a storm 
in faint similitude of our first great Deluge, pours 
sorrow and dread into all hearts, do we, clasping 
our hands, again rising to Heaven, higher and 
higher, higher and higher, assume the form of 
the glorious Rainbow, and repeat to you God's 
never to be forgotten promise. 

Our lives from that time became very different. 
As centuries passed away, we heard of strange 
events, and stranger pursuits. The quiet forests 
where we dwelt, were burnt and destroyed, and 
cities built in their places. I, myself, have seen 
strange sights; sights, that in Eden I never 
dreamed of, and we must confess, that like mor- 
tals, we have been put to baser uses than we 
were born for. 

I have been made to expend my choicest crim- 
son on a tyrant’s robe, and for this, the hungry 
orphans who worked on it, grew pale. Proud 
court beauties have sought my artificial aid to 
restore the bloom their own folly had driven 
away, and which I would so gladly have brought 
back by natural means, if they would have let me. 

I have dyed the conqueror’s sword, the hea- 
then’s idol, the guillotine. I have been where 
men have died for their religiun. I have been 
where, in the silent night, the murdered man has 
given up his soul to God, where there was none 
to hear his cry, and none to save him, and no 
vestige remained, save the dark red spot on the 
grass, where I would cling! 

But think not, mortals, when I speak of blood- 
shed, and horror, think not these are my only or 
my favourite avocations: no! roses bloom as fair 
as ever; and I have all my gay insect world that 
come to me daily for their hues, and the same 
blood I have so often seen oozing out, and taking 
with it life, the same blood warms many and 
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many a young heart, capable of high and lofty 
resolves. The evening sun-light is as beautiful 
as when I saw it in Eden, and as unsullied, 
though it has lighted the way to many evil deeds. 

Maidens blush now just as Eve did, and infants’ 
parted lips smile in slumber just as did those of 
Cain and Abel, in their infancy, ere sin had come 
upon one, or fear upon the other. 

But I am talking so much about myself, that I 
am forgetting to speak of my brothers and my 
sister. They have fallen into strange ways too. 
Poor Yellow, he has never been happy since the 
day he began to scrape gold together, with such 
eagerness, down in the ocean bed. Somehow or 
other, after that, he got into the service of certain 
treasure seekers, and was always going under 
ground, whenever he could get a spare moment. 
I am always glad when the autumn comes to 
keep him busy with the corn-fields and the apples, 
and later still with the leaves. 

As to Blue, she got herself into a sad scrape, 
one day not very long ago, by chancing to alight 
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upon a lady’s stocking. Poor little thing! she 
meant no harm; but the confused din of women’s 
voices, consequent thereupon, frightened her so 
much, that she has never held up her head well 
since. 

Green still goes on his straightforward course, 
busying himself with the trees and grass, and his 
green iysects, of whom he is very fond; he is re- 
served and silent, and every now and then pays a 
visit to the ocean. I say nothing; but as an elder 
brother, I certainly have a right to an opinion, 
and I cannot help thinking, that young mermaid 
has a great deal to do with it. 

So we go on, following our various paths, 
which occasionally cross but never blend; looking 
forward to forming, one day, an eternal rainbow 
in the heavens. 

But I must run, for they are calling me in im- 
patient tones to lay down my butterfly-feather- 
pen, and come and join them in looking at them- 
selves, reflected in a diamond, on the throat of 
Beauty. 





MARGARET. 


BY HENRY WM. HERBERT. 


Ir was wild and winter night, cold the wind was blowing, 
Not as yet i’ the lonely farm was the red cock crowing; 
Only from the reedy fen came the bittern’s booming, 
Long before the misty morn in the east was glooming— 


Long before the misty morn in the east was breaking, 
Only on the moorland dun was the hill-fox waking, 
Only from the ivied holt sad the owls were hooting, 
And the gusty skies along falling stars were shooting— 


Only from the gusty skies falling stars were gleaming, 
Not a light from lordly tower, or lowly hut was beaming, 
Only o’er the green morass meteors pale were creeping, 
Yet was Margaret awake, early awake, and weeping— 


Early Margaret was awake, early awake, and sighing, 

For how could she lie warm asleep, while he lay cold 
and dying? 

There was a terror in her ear as of a bell slow-ringing— 

A deep dull toll—though toll was none—upon the night- 
wind swinging— 


A heavy tremor at her heart of strange shapes round her 
wheeling, 

A steed all blood, a saddle bare, a dark route blindly 
reeling. 

Sad Margaret, she only heard that bell’s unearthly tolling! 

Pale Margaret, she only saw that red tide round her roll- 
ing! 


Yet now there came, when lulled the wind, a sound of 
war-steeds stamping, 

Adown the hill, along the fen, across the bridge, slow 
tramping! 
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And now there came, amid the gloom, the flash of torches 
glancing, 

And harness bright, and lance-heads light, and plumes 
and pennons dancing! 


It was wild and winter night, cold the wind was blowing, 

Not as yet i’ the lonely farm was the red cock crowing— 

It was wild and winter night, all but she were sleeping, 

When the war cry broke above them, changed their rest 
for weeping. 


Only from the reedy fen came the bittern’s booming, 

Long before the misty morn in the east was glooming— 

When the sullen cloud of smoke o’erthe roof-tree sailing, 

Changed their brief and bootless strife into endless wail- 
ing. 


Sad Margaret, she only waked, when all the rest were 
sleeping, 

Pale Margaret, she only smiled, when all the rest were 
weeping, 

True Margaret, she only said, “I care not if ye slay 
me”’— 

She only said, “I care not; but by his cold corpse lay 
me.”? 


Brave Margaret, she only said, when flashed the broad- 
sword o’er her, 

She only said, “I care not,” when her life-blood flowed 
before her— 

She only said, as ebbed her life, “ This is the end of sor- 
row, 

For I shall be with him,” she said, “with him and my 
God to-morrow !” 
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LADY MORGAN’S FIRST AND LAST WORK.* 


Ir must be forty years, or thereabouts, since 
Lady Morgan's first work, ‘‘ The Wild Irish 
Girl,” appeared. This second edition of the 
American print, which we have before us, was 
issued in 1805. The author, then Miss Owenson, 
was a young lady, not more than eighteen, and 
her advantages of education or position had not 
been such as would have warranted any hope of 
success. Yet the book had a prodigious sale. 
Within the first two years seven editions were 
published in Great Britain, besides two or three in 
America. It gained for Miss Owenson a celebrity 
which very few writers, of either sex, have won 
by their first work. It gained her the love and 
blessings of the Irish people, of course; and a far 
more difficult achievement, it won her a high 
reputation in England. Some of the best and 
brightest characters among the proud nobility be- 
came her friends and patrons. The simple Irish 
maiden was taken from the bogs of the county of 
Tirerah, in the wilds of Connaught, and dropped 
at once into the very ‘‘ sanctum of English ton;’’ 
and her first winter in London was a continued 
scene of triumphs gained by genius over the pre- 
judices of birth, rank and fashion. 

What were the peculiar merits of the work 
which won this popularity? As a novel it cer- 
tainly cannot be rated very high. The plot shows 
little inventive talent, and was, moreover, liable 
to some objection on the score of moral tendency. 
We allude to the plan of making the Earl of M—— 
and his son both in love with the same lady. 
The denouement is very awkwardly managed, 
and we think most readers must have been dis- 
gusted, if not shocked by the scene where the un- 
conscious rivals, father and son, meet in the old 
chapel. There is very little development of cha- 
racter attempted, each person introduced being 
expressly designed, as is at once seen, to act a 
particular part, which is set down in the play. 

Nor is the merit of the work in its style, which 
is both high-flown and puerile. The exaggerated 
sentiment, so often poured out by the fervid, but 
uncultivated writer, appears more nonsensical 
from the pompous phraseology in which it is so 
often expressed. We wonder how such great 
words could have been brought together to ex- 
press such small meanings. This is particularly 
the case with the descriptive portions of the work. 
In short, the author, possessing naturally the 
wildest and warmest phase of Irish temperament, 
had had her head filled and nearly turned by what 
she calls ‘‘the witching sorcery’’ of Rousseau; 

* The “ Wild Irish Girl” and “ Woman and her Mas- 
ter.’’ 
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and as her taste had been very little cultivated by 
judicious reading, or her judgment improved by 
observation, it is not strange that she mistook 
hyperbole for elegance, and fancied that soft, mel- 
lifluous words would convey ideas of super-hu- 
man beauty. The following description of her 
heroine, Glorvina, is a fair specimen of this 
tawdry style. ‘‘ Her form was so almost impal- 
pably delicate, that as it floated on the gaze, it 
seemed like the incarnation of some pure etherial 
spirit, which a sigh too roughly breathed, might 
dissolve into its kindred air; yet to this sylphide 
elegance of spheral beauty was united all that 
symmetrical contour which constitutes the luxury 
of human loveliness. This scarcely ‘ mortal mix- 
ture of earth’s mould,’ was vested in a robe of 
vestal white, which was enfolded beneath the 
bosom with a narrow girdle embossed with pre- 
cious stones.’’ Query, how did the lady look? 
Can the reader form any clear notion? 

Such is the prevailing style of the book, though 
occasionally, when giving utterance to some 
strong deep feeling, which usually finds its appro- 
priate language, the author is truly eloquent. 
How could a novel so written, gain such popu- 
larity? Because it had a high aim, a holy purpose. 
It owed its success entirely to the simple earnest- 
ness with which Miss Owenson defended her 
country. Itis all Irish. She seemed to have no 
thought of self, nothing but patriotism was in her 
soul, and this feeling redeemed the faults of in- 
flated style, French sentimentalisms, false reason- 
ing, and all the extravagances of her youthful 
fancy. Ireland was her inspiration and her 
theme. Its history, language, antiquities and 
traditions, these she had studied as a zealot does 
his creed, and with a fervour only inferior in 
sacredness to that of religion, she poured her 
whole heart and mind forth in the cause of her 
own native land. 

This sentiment of patriotism was so pure and 
soul-inspiring, that even the English reader, 
feeble as were his sympathies with her subject, 
could not at first refuse her his tribute of admira- 
tion and applause. Nor did the credulity, which 
this love of country induced, appear then as a 
blemish in her mind. Her enthusiastic praises of 
Ossian, and her firm belief in the antiquity of 
Maepherson’s poem, seem very natural when 
we find that she claims Fingal and all the heroes 
of whom Ossian sung, as her own countrymen. 
Yes, Miss Owenson firmly believed then, and 
probably Lady Morgan now holds the same faith, 
maugre the arguments and ridicule of Samuel 
Johnson, and all other anti-Ossianites, that the 
‘* King of Morven’’ was a true-born Irishman; 
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and she makes Glorvina prove this to the entire 
satisfaction of her English lover. And herein we 
see displayed one of the peculiarities of this popu- 
lar author, which, we think, is much more 
strongly marked in her than in female writers 
generally. We allude to the partisan tendency of 
her mind. She does not try to persuade but to 
conquer. She seizes ona theory which pleases her 
fancy, and then seeks for reasons to sustain it, not, 
as it seems to us, in the impartial spirit of truth, 
but to establish her own opinion. In her last work, 
as we shall by and by show, this onesided view 
of her subject has led her into serious errors. 

After such a successful debut, it was a matter 
of course, that the favoured author would con- 
tinue to write. This she has ever since done, 
and a long list of works* attest her indefatigable 
industry, and do honour to the name of ‘‘ Lady 
Morgan.”’ The title she enjoys in consequence 
of knighthood being bestowed on her husband, 
an English physician of talents and repute, by 
George the Fourth. We do not intend to enter 
on any formal notice of Lady Morgan’s many 
books, nor is it necessary; our readers are proba- 
bly familiar with most of them, as they have 
been republished in America. We will only re- 
mark in passing, that of the novels, ‘‘ The 
O’Briens and O’Flaherty’s,’’ is considered the 
best, and as regards style, is greatly superior to 
her ‘‘ Wild Irish Girl.’’ Still, there is too much 
ornament, too many French phrases, and what is 
much more deeply to be regretted, an under cur- 
rent (which runs more or less through all her 
novels) of the philosophy prevalent in the French 
school of sentimental free-thinkers. Still, over 
all this verbiage and persiflage, there breathes a 
redeeming, purifying, exalting spirit--the love of 
country. ‘‘I have written, from my youth up, 
under the influence of one great and all-pervading 
cause, Ireland and its wrongs,’’ says Lady Mor- 
gan, in her ‘‘ Book of the Boudoir’’—-and we 
believe her. 

Since her marriage, she has resided much 
abroad, and her ‘‘ France’’ shows her powers of 
observation, and ‘‘ Salvator Rosa’’ bears evi- 
dence of her research and taste for the fine arts. 
The latter work was highly praised by Denon, 
and also in the Foreign Journals generally. Her 
literary reputation is, indeed, much higher on 
the continent than in her own country; for, 
chiefly in consequence of her political opinions, 
her British critics have been exceedingly severe. 
The most virulent personal abuse and ridicule of 
Lady Morgan, as well as the utter condemnation 
of her writings, was, for a long time, the fashion 
of the English press. ‘The lightest doubt in her 
lightest novel, insinuated in the gentlest manner, 


*“St Clair’—“ Novice of St. Dominick”—“O’Don- 
neli’—“The O’Briens and O’Flaherty’s’—“Ida of 
Athens”—* The Princess”—“ France’’—“Sal vator Rosa” 
—** Book of the Boudoir’’—“ Florence Macarthy”—and 
others, the titles of which wo do not now recollect. 
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respecting the wisdom and advantages of the 
Union, as it regarded Ireland, or the justice and 
mercy of the Catholic restrictions, was denounced 
in the most ferocious manner, and ‘‘ Jacobin!”’ 
‘* Atheist!’’ ‘‘ odious woman’’ were names often 
lavished by the elegant Quarterly, and other kin- 
dred journals, on Lady Morgan, joined with a 
critical anathema maranatha of all her works. 

What changes have come over public opinion 
in England during the last five years! The Cath- 
olic disabilities are not only removed, but almost 
universally condemned as having always been 
impolitic. And now, when O’ Connell is shouting 
‘*Repeal!’’ and the thunder-tone of the mil- 
lions of Ireland, whom his voice has aroused, 
echo ‘‘ Repeal!’’ till the whole fabric of English 
power trembles like a reed shaken by the wind, 
what is the language of the press which was so 
savage towards a feeble woman, who only ques- 
tioned the policy of the Union? 

Why it very gently rebukes the ‘‘ Great Agi- 
tator,’’ deprecates the haste with which he urges 
on reform; but admits that there are evils which 
will be redressed in good time, if he will only be 
quiet! Truth, and Justice, and Liberty do make 
progress. 

But though we give Lady Morgan full credit 
for her patriotism, and willingly allow that she 
has done her country some service by her writ- 
ings, yet as her object was chiefly political re- 
form, whenever that is attained, her works must 
lose most of their interest. Ske has laboured ra- 
ther to expose wrongs than to suggest improve- 
ments. This rooting up weeds, may be quite as 
useful in cultivation as planting flowers, but the 
latter is most pleasant, and as we think, best 
suited to the hand of a lady. Hannah More and 
Miss Edgeworth, planted flowers; their works 
will be read so long as moral and intellectual im- 
provement continue to be valued. 

Some allowance must, however, be made for 
inherent tendencies and original temperament. 
Lady Morgan is, by nature, of a chivalric spirit, 
kind and generous, but restless as St. George 
himself, and as ready to wield her lance (le plume) 
against every dragon. Now that her beloved Ire- 
land requires her services no longer, she has 
arisen, as a champion, to redress the manifold op- 
pressions of her own sex! 

In 1840, appeared Lady Morgan’s last work, 
bearing a tithke—‘‘ Woman and her Master’’— 
which at once proclaims its character. This work 
is, as yet, but half completed; the partial loss of 
her eye-sight obliging her to delay the publica- 
tion of the last two volumes. But as these are 
soon expected, we think it but justice to the au- 
thor to postpone our intended notice; yet as some 
expression of our opinion on her plan, as developed 
already, may be expected by our readers, we 
will improve the opportunity which the appear- 
ance of the book, and its title, affords us, to say 
a few words on a question, that has been of late, 
a good deal agitated in our country. 
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Is the position which woman—or to speak less 
in the abstract—which women occupy in society, 
such as is justly due to them; and if not, in what 
way can they best assert and secure their rightful 
station? This is a point which has been raised 
and discussed with so much earnestness, and in- 
genuity, and vigour, that one is really surprised at 
the little general interest excited; and we might 
almost consider this fact alone as a practical and 
sufficient decision of the question. But as itis a 
kind of decision not likely to satisfy many rea- 
soners, it may be worth while to go over a few of 
the arguments which have induced us strongly to 
doubt whether some of the views lately put forth 
with great confidence, as well as others which 
have been held for a long time as established 
truths, no more to be doubted than axioms, may 
not after all be founded on misapprehension. 

And first, it is customary with those who hold 
that the female sex is degraded by the institutions 
of society, below its proper rank, to rest their 
conclusions on the ground, that among savage 
communities, women are notoriously in a state of 
servitude, and that we are not yet sufficiently re- 
moved from the condition of our ancestors to 
have shaken off every relic of barbarism--more 
particularly in this instance, where the party ag- 
grieved, being the weaker in physical force, and 
denied a share in legislation, is not in a position 
to insist upon its rights. 

This argument seems, at first sight, to have 
much force. Unquestionably our forefathers, not 
many generations removed, were barbarians; and 
no one can deny, that along with much that is 
founded on the wisdom of experience and com- 
mon sense, they have bequeathed to us, is their 
laws and institutions, much of which we would 
gladly be rid. If our ancestors were savages, 
and if all savages treat their women as slaves, it 
is clear as logic can make it that the females of 
Britain and Germany were once so treated. But 
we are greatly disposed to doubt the correctness 
of the latter premise in the syllogism. 

The principle which has been so often enuncia- 
ted, that a judgment may be formed of the state 
of civilization to which a people has attained, by 
observing the position accorded by them to the 
female sex, seems to have been greatly misunder- 
stood. Is it the fact that the condition of the 
women, in the most barbarous nation, is lower 
relatively to that of the men, than in the most 
civilized? Have not travellers been misled by 
carrying into savage life the ideas and feelings 
which belong to a state of cultivation? 

Let us take the case of an Indian family. 
Here the woman does a good deal of the work, 
which with us, is considered as properly be- 
longing to the man; she takes care of the house, 
both inside and out, cultivates the corn, collects 
the firewood, and carries the burdens. Now this 
is what, in a civilized state, would constitute 
nearly all the labour, and certainly the hardest 


portion of it. But how is it here? The husband 
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rises at the break of day, takes his gun or his 
bow, and sets off on his hunt. This, let it be 
remarked, is not a mere sportsman’s adventure, 
where, whether successful or not, he is sure of 
returning, after a few hours’ healthful exercise, 
to a comfortable hearth and a well filled larder. 
He knows that on his efforts hang the weltare, 
and perhaps the existence of his family; all day 
he must follow with untiring foot and restless 
eye, the track of the flying chase, on which, not 
only he himself, but those for whom, more than 
for himself, he labours, depend for subsistence 
and perhaps for clothing. And when at sunset he 
reaches home exhausted with his load, in what 
condition is he for other labour? And in the mean 
time, in what should the wife have been occupied? 

The truth is, we are deceived by drawing our 
analogies from the state of things which exists 
among ourselves. Every one knows that on a 
well-ordered farm, for example, there is nearly 
as much work to be done within doors as with- 
out; and therefore we acquiesce in the natural 
and proper arrangement that the former, which is 
the lighter though not the less engrossing labour, 
should be assigned to the weaker party. A far- 
mer’s wife is as constantly employed as an In- 
dian’s. Our error lies in supposing that the same 
division of duties is practicable among savages, 
at least among nomadic, hunting savages, which 
it evidently is not. Here all is out-door work, 
and it so happens that that kind of labour—-tillage, 
house-building, and the like,--which is the 
heaviest on a Pennsylvania farm, is the lightest 
about a Chippeway wigwam; while that of which 
we make an occasional pastime and recreation, is 
there the real business and toil of life, demanding 
the strength and endurance of manhood. A 
traveller, with his note-book, arrives at the lodge; 
the master of it remains at home that day to enter- 
tain his guest, who rewards him by setting down 
forthwith, that the Pottawottomie men spend 
much of their time in idleness, while the women 
are compelled to do all the labour,—a fact which 
he sagaciously remarks, shows conclusively, the 
little progress that civilization has yet made 
among the Pottawottomies. 

The truth is, if the women in a savage tribe 
are slaves, so are the men, slaves to their own 
ignorance and unregulated passions; both are 
compelled to undergo a great deal of hardship 
and misery which they would escape by another 
and better mode of life; but the burden is equally 
divided between the two. And the best proof of 
this is that neither party is dissatisfied. All the 
sympathy which has been awakened in the breasts 
of philanthropists for the unfortunate females, has 
been purely spontaneous, and not excited by a 
single complaint from its objects. Now this is 
an argument of some considerable weight. Surely 
if a person, savage or civilized, male or female, 
may be trusted in testifying to any one point, it 
would be as to the fact of his or her happiness or 
contentment. Nor should it be urged, that habit 
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may blunt the feelings so far as to render us in- 
sensible to misery; it would certainly never lead 
one to mistake it for felicity. Do the half-starved 
labourers, who have spent all their days from in- 
fancy in the English mines and factories, enter- 
tain the least doubt that their condition might be 
infinitely improved? Has it ever entered into the 
head of a slave, on a plantation in Cuba, to ima- 
gine that he was as well off as his master? 

But there is a more decisive argument on this 
point. Every one has read the stories—well au- 
thenticated facts recorded in the early annals of 
our country—of young girls carried off by the In- 
dians, who, after living several years among them, 
when at length their existence was discovered, 
have astonished and pained the friends who would 
have relieved them, by refusing to quit their savage 
homes, and return once more to the comforts of 
civilized life. One affecting instance, well known 
by the use which has been made of it in a popular 
novel, was in the family of the minister of a town 
in Massachusetts, who, with his wife and children, 
was seized and carried prisoner to Canada; one of 
his daughters was separated from him, and it was 
not till long after his return home that the Indians 
were compelled to restore her; and then, to the 
anguish of her parents, they found that she had 
left her forest lodge against her will, and was re- 
solved to return thither. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that she could be induced to exchange 
her Indian garb for the dress of her sisters; and 
shortly afterwards she made her escape, and was 
no more heard of. This is by no means an iso- 
lated case. Similar events are frequently record- 
ed, and even at this day we are assured that inci- 
dents of the kind are not unfrequent on the bor- 
ders of Texas and Mexico. But, who ever heard 
or read of an instance in which any individual, 
made—not born—-a slave, to whom an opportunity 
of escaping was presented, had become so capti- 
vated by the charms of servitude, that he volun- 
tarily renounced his freedom, and clung to his 
bonds? 

We have dwelt the longer on this point, because 
it seems to us to have been generally misunder- 
stood, even by those who do not draw from it all 
the inferences which we are combatting. If it is 
established that among the lowest savages, the 
female sex is not really oppressed and ill treated, 
but enjoys a fair and equal share of all the advan- 
tages—few as indeed they must be—of their unci- 
vilized state, it will surely follow that in commu- 
nities where the highest moral and intellectual 
culture prevails, this equality is not less scrupu- 
lously maintained. We might point to various 
nations, and inquire whether a Turkish woman in 
her harem possesses fewer sources of happiness 
or improvement than her husband; whether dri- 
velling in an opium-shop, or cutting the throats of 
infidels in the name of religion, are enviable pri- 
vileges, or of higher moment to society than work- 
ing embroidery and training children? We might 
ask also how far the Grecian ladies of ancient time, 
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whose lot has been so much deplored, were be- 
low the Grecian gentlemen, for whom the highest 
idea of the glory of human nature was embodied 
in a wrestler or a racer at the Isthmian games, 
who, with his naked limbs reeking with oil, stood 
up to receive the crown of victory amid the plau- 
dits of admiring thousands, and be immortalized 
by an ode of Pindar? 

But we shall probably be told that though all 
this may be to acertain extent correct, and though 
it is true that in social life the rank of woman has 
always been graduated closely enough to that of 
her master, yet his tyranny has been shown clear- 
ly and decidedly in the legal disabilities to which 
it has been his constant aim and study to subject 
her. There is some truth in this, or rather some 
fact, which is often a very different thing from 
truth. The facts in this case are partly as stated; 
but they prove by no means the purpose ascribed, 
nor the oppression which is said to be the result. 
It is necessaty here to discriminate carefully. 
The disabilities in question are of two kinds, the 
purely legal and the political. Among the former 
there are some which ought not to exist; such, for 
example, as the law by which all the property of 
a wife becomes her husband’s, without a special 
agreement to the contrary before marriage,—a 
law which has been and is productive of much 
misfortune and distress, especially in those cases 
of frequent occurrence, where an industrious and 
prudent woman is fettered to a worthless spend- 
thrift husband. But it would be most unjust and 
irrational to argue from a few isolated instances 
of this sort, a settled purpose in the legislators 
to injure any one or any class. They are among 
the anomalies in that code of customary law, 
which is usually celebrated as the collected wis- 
dom of our ancestors,—though for the last sixty 
years, ever since our independence, we have been 
doing our best to leave as little of it as possible 
unaltered. Many of its provisions, which have 
been acknowleged to be unfit for the age in which 
we live, have been expunged, —among others 
that of imprisonment for debt in many of the 
states; and it is worthy of remark that the first 
step, in general, towards this amendment, has 
consisted in exempting females from the liabili- 
ties of the law, — which certainly cannot be re- 
garded as a proof of a very tyrannical disposition 
on the part of the legislators of the present day 
towards woman. ad 

As to the origin of the few injurious laws which 
are justly complained of, we may ascribe it to the 
same causes that produced the regulation which 
has existed from time immemorial in several of 
the most ancient corporations of the mother coun- 
try, and which is commonly known as the law of 
borough-English, whereby the mass of the pro- 
perty descends, not as elsewhere to the eldest, 
but to the youngest son of the family. Different 
opinions have been formed as to the circumstances 
in which this singular law originated; but we be- 
lieve it has never yet entered into the head of any 
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one to imagine that the youngest sons themselves, 
out of malice and selfishness and an overbearing 
and tyrannical disposition, procured its enactment, 
for the purpose of exalting themselves by the im- 
poverishment and degradation of their elder bro- 
thers. 

Those who view the matter in the false light 
which we have endeavoured to expose, seem to 
look upon the sexes—the opposite sexes, as they 
are sometimes pleased to call them—in the light 
of two contending parties, drawn up in hostile 
array, like the Thracians and Amazons of old, 
each expecting to gain great advantages by the 
defeat, or at least the capitulation, of the other. 
They hardly seem to take into consideration the 
relations in which the supposed combatants stand 
to one another—as fathers and daughters, mothers 
and sons, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives 
—the strongest, closest, most endearing, and most 
holy bonds which can unite human beings. 

Is there not an absurdity in supposing that a 
single passion—the love of domination—can be so 
strong in one of the parties, as to disregard all 
these ties, to overpower all the domestic affec- 
tions, and to annihilate the influence of those early 
associations which in all other cases exercise such 
a potent and lasting sway? This, above all, is not 
a subject to be discussed in the abstract. We are 
not to inquire whether it does not belong to the 
selfishness of human nature for the strong to op- 
press the weak. This may be true as a general 
maxim, a la Rochefoucault, and yet utterly false 
in its particular application. Do strong fathers 
feel an irresistible inclination to oppress their 
weak sons? The true question is, whether Mr. 
Smith, seated on one side of the fender, with his 
little darling Molly on his knee, is likely to be 
possessed with an inexorable determination to 
humble, crush down to earth, and tyrannize over 
Mrs. S., who sits on the other side of the fender, 
with their youngest pledge, the infant Johnny, 
slumbering in her arms. 

But, it will be said that, admitting all this to be 
true, we cannot deny that women are treated as 
an inferior class, in being refused all political pri- 
vileges, and especially the right of suffrage, the 
source of all liberty. This is a point which has 
been pressed with earnestness by persons of no 
slight abilities and attainments—among others by 
a distinguished lady, highly respected in her own 
country, and not unknown in ours,—Miss Mar- 
tineau,—and it is therefore proper to give to it a 
careful consideration. We might, perhaps, by in- 
vestigating the nature and origin of all government, 
come to some satisfactory decision as to the cause 
and the justice of the exclusion complained of. 
But we prefer to view the question in another light, 
and to judge from the nature of the privileges 
denied, whether this exclusion be, as is pretended, 
a real grievance and mark of degradation. 

It seems to be taken for granted, by those who 
prefer this complaint, that the right of voting is, 
in itself, anadvantage; yet nothing can be clearer 
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than that it is, on the contrary, an evil, and one of 
no ordinary magnitude. It is certainly no source 
of enjoyment or gain to our farmers and mecha- 
nics, and merchants, to be obliged to quit their 
business for two or three days, and sometimes 
oftener, in a year, for the purpose of depositing a 
few bits of paper in a box; but the mere loss of 
time is nothing in comparison with the dissensions, 
the embittered feelings, the corruptions, the dissi- 
pation which universally attend on, or result from 
the exercise of this right. Suffrage is in itself a 
great evil, and it is only endured as a safeguard 
and defence against evils still more to be dreaded, 
tyranny and misgovernment. Now, if it were re- 
ally the fact that women are subject to peculiar 
oppression from laws passed expressly to keep them 
in subjection to the stronger sex, there would be 
good reason for a desire on their part to possess 
the best and surest means of freeing themselves 
from this thraldom. But as we have shown that 
such a state of things not only never has existed, 
in any country, among any class of people, but 
that, in the very nature of society, its existence is 
almost inconceivable, it would seem to be in the 
highest degree irrational for the advocates of fe- 
male emancipation, as we occasionally hear it term- 
ed, to insist upon the possession of a privilege 
from which few, if any, beneficial results would 
accrue to them, while the evils which always ac- 
company it would, in their case, be peculiarly ag- 
gravated. 

The business of the legislator, like that of the 
sailor, the cultivator, the soldier, the sheriff, is a 
labour necessary for the benefit of the community; 
but so also is that of the housewife, the instruc- 
tress, the nurse, the seamstress; and there seems, 
as we think, no earthly reason why those to whom 
one class of these duties has been assigned, from 
a feeling of natural adaptedness, should conceive 
themselves to be any way aggrieved or oppressed 
because they are not alse required to perform the 
others. And it is, no doubt, from an instinctive 
sense of this truth, that the general contentment 
with which the present system is regarded, pro- 
ceeds. As we have before remarked, no stronger 
proof can be required, that the condition of the 
female sex is not one of subjection and suffering, 
than the fact that all the effort and argument 
which have been expe:.ded, from the days of Mary 
Wolstencraft to our own, have utterly failed in 
awakening the party oppressed to a conscious- 
ness of its misery—a most unaccountable fact, if 
that misery really exists. 

But it is foolish to speak of the sexes as stand- 
ing towards one another in any relation of supe- 
riority and inferiority; they have different but 
equal spheres to fill, different but harmonious du- 
ties to perform. It is as irrational to make any 
comparison between their respective positions, as 
it would be to inquire into the comparative value 
of a picture or a poem, or of an oak tree and a 
fountain. The relation between them now is the 
same that has existed in all time, and in every 
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stage of society; human laws and institutions can 
no more alter it than they can compel the waters 
of the Mississippi and the Missouri, after their 
junction, to flow on without mingling to the sea, 
As from the earliest day, so to the remotest period, 
woman will be to man the object of his love, the 
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partner of his cares, the comfort of his home, the 
refiner of his heart, his equal in intellectual per- 
ception, his superior in moral power, his inferior 
only in bodily strength and the energy of the pas- 
sions. c 
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A STRAY FRAGMENT 


FROM THE REVERIES OF AN ENTHUSIAST. 


BY DR. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


We know not, indeed, if the spirits of the holy 
dead return to earth. We cannot say that ‘‘ the 
mother who watched o’er our childhood,’’ and 
whose eye was fixed so kindly and so sweetly 
upon us, as she closed it in death, is permitted to 
hover around our pathway in spirit, and guard our 
footsteps from error and crime. 

We cannot assert that the infant, whose rosy 
smile, and bright glance, charmed the spirit of the 
doting parent here, comes back on angel-pinion, 
and visits us in the watches of the night. 

Nor can we contradict that beautiful theory of 
the ancients, that the loving dead return to watch 
over the destinies of their friends in this world. 
Or whence cometh that wild, strange, beautiful, 
mysterious music, that sometimes breaks upon 
the dull ear of slumber, and seems to woo the 
listener with its solemn melodies?: Why those soft 
whisperings among the tree tops at eventide, when 
the calm, clear heavens reveal so brightly the 
pompous march of the circling stars, that we 
almost fancy them the impalpable echoes of the 
music of the spheres? 

Why is it, when the bright young moon rides 
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powerful language, ‘‘ Come up and dwell with us, 
and ‘ be as one of us?’”’ 

It is one of those mysteries we cannot know, 
but it is a hallowed reflection that it may be so— 
that every good impulse, that every virtuous thrill, 
that every kindly thought, every noble aspiration, 
every heroic resolve, every triumph over unsanc- 
tified passion, every victory over dark ambition, 
are the promptings of good angels, sent by God 
to assist us in our warfare against ‘‘ the world, the 
flesh and the devil!”’ 

If Moses and Elias appeared on the Mount, and 
if in Heaven ‘‘ they are as the angels,’’ is ita 
stretch of fancy, at the expense of facts, to say, 
that as the salvation of mankind is a special object, 
it is not, therefore, improbable that the blessed 
spirits of our friends are permitted to watch over 
us, and warn us of dangers near? 

If we are met with the objection that this would 
prove too much, viz. the absence of those spirits 


; from Heaven, and consequently a diminution of 


through ether, with her solitary star-worshipper ; 
eternal world, is not given us; nor will that 


at her side, that the tranquillizing beauty of the 
scene breathes a soft, delicious sadness over the 
spirit, and we look up into the clear depths of the 
heavens, and sigh ‘‘ for the wings of a dove,’’ and 
long to ‘‘ fly away, and be at rest?’’ 

Comes there no remembered tone in that wild 


their own happiness, occasioned by their leaving 
their bright and hallowed abodes, we answer, by 
no means. 

For us to understand the mysteries of that 


knowledge be imparted, until the thick film that 
obscures our spiritual vision is purged away by 
death; but we can well imagine, that as a star can 


> emitits ray from an immeasurable distance, even 


gush of midnight music, telling in its strains of ° 


” 


“melancholy beauty,’’ that the holy dead are 
about us, wooing us from our wanderings, and 


charming us by the touching loveliness of their ; 


numbers? ; 


Breathes there in those tree-top voices, no 
memory-stirring thought of the gentle ones who 
sleep beneath the green grass of the quiet church- 
yard, and who whispered as their spirits passed 
away, of sister spirits, beckoning them on? 

And oh! when gazing up, up, up into the illimit- 
able depths of Heaven, we watch the myriad stars, 
and the placid moon, as they smile upon hill top 
and plain, and river; feel we not then that spirit is 
communing with spirit, and saying in its mute but 

VoL. xxvi1.—12 


from Heaven to our earth, so may an angel, with- 
out leaving its shining throne, throw its influences 
from its far-off glory, around our pathway by day, 
and our couches by night. 

It is a belief that wars not with the sacred 
Scriptures. It is a doctrine which assails in none 


; of its essentials, or fundamental truths, the Gospel 


of Christ, as interpreted by all who name His 
name; and it is a speculation, that, unlike unsanc- 


: tified philosophy, lays no desecrating hand upon 


the shining columns of the temple of truth. 
To me the belief is fraught with pleasing asso- 
ciations, and though its adoption or rejection can- 


not affect the destinies of the spirit, I would not 


' willingly divest the soul of its touching influences. 


Perhaps while I write, a sweet child, whose 
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little eyes I saw close in death, whose fragile limbs 
I saw shrouded in the cold, white grave clothes, 
upon whose little coffin I heard the damp clay 
rattle, and above whose little grave I saw the green 
grass wave, my beautiful, my first-born, is throw- 
ing her rosy smile upon the very sentence that 
records my belief! 

Perhaps the young wife of my bosom, to whom, 
in boyhood, the heart’s wild idolatry was given, 
who, in after life, blest my pathway by her piety 
and devotion, till the very thorns of life seemed to 
blush into flowers, beneath the sunlight of her 
smile, but who, like a too early rose, paled away, 
and one soft summer evening was laid to rest be- 
neath the green turf of the churchyard—perhaps 
she, the young, the gifted, the gentle, the unfor- 
gotten one, now, even now, as she sweeps the 


songs of the immortal from the harp strings of 
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Heaven, sends some tone of old remembered lays, 
to remind me of the past, and to lead my spirit to 
the better land. 

I can imagine angels around me, when some 
exalted thought swells my bosom; I ean imagine 
angels near, when I see virtuous poverty cheered 
and sustained, and purse-proud insolence abashed 
and rebuked; I can imagine angels ministering, 
when I see youth, and beauty, and intellect, unit- 
ing to promote ‘‘ peace on earth, and good will 
toward men.”’ 
at hand, when I behold a weeping penitent trans- 
formed into a child of God, and almost fancy I 
hear angel wings rustling in the hallowed fane, 
when the songs of the ransomed ones of the 
church of Christ, rise, in their full volume of 
sweetness, above the rich strains of the solemn 
organ, in its anthem roll. 


I can readily imagine angels to be 
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YSLA DE CUBA. 


(A MOONLIGHT PANORAMA—SKETCHED FROM THE FORETOP-SAIL YARD.) 


BY A POOR SCHOLAR. 


Now sleeps the night on Ysla Cuba’s shores! 
Now sleeps the broad deep gulf that circles them! 
And the cold moon a flood of silver pours, 
Down on a scene that heart could not condemn! 
Sleeps Cobre crowned with purple diadem! 
The Lomas San Juan are bathed in sleep, 
Robed, couched on downy cloud! Sleeps many a gem 
In coral caves where Cuba’s willows weep! 

Oh! ’tis a lovely land—an Eden of the deep! 


On green savannas horse and herd are sleeping— 

No fold save the broad canopy of night, 

And but the moon her lonely vigil keeping! 

Herdsman and rancho sleep in Wer pure light! 

It falls on fruit and foliage, cold and white— 

Streaming in picture through the orange bower, 

A mellow flood, so beautiful and bright, 

That ope the petals of the half-closed flower, 
Mistaking fur the morn the midnight’s moonlit hour! 


And many a fair Cubana now is sleeping— 
The soft light through the gilded reja beaming, 
The moon’s pale messengers their revels keeping, 
On bosom ne’er disclosed to mortal seeming— 
Her dark yet brilliant orb no more love gleaming, 
Like to the buried jewel, sleeps beneath 
The curtain of the soul—while haply, dreaming 
The soul exists not there, but wandereth 

Far from that beauteous clay! or strays it but in death ? 


Oh! that the mocking fiend should ever come 

To dim the beauties of this lovely isle! 

Yet it is even so—this joyous home, 

Whose skies are ever radiant with a smile, 

Where all the day sweet song and dance beguile 

The circling hours, is the home of death !— 

Not now—the fiend is resting from his toil, 

And o’er the grave, fair flowers have formed a wreath! 
That grave shall be reoped by Autumn’s fevered breath! 


Yet there’s no clime where deeper blue the skies, 
Studded and stereotyped with brighter stars, 
Than over Ysla Cuba—like the eyes 
Of her fair daughters, sunset rarely mars 
The lustre of their beauty—her sky wears 
Its sweetest smile by night—see where the moon 
Is gushing down on yonder Olivares 
In mellow flood! how plentiful the boon 
Of her soft trembling light! ‘tis clear as northern noon! 


Gleams the blue vault with astral isles of light! 

Gleams the blue ocean mirroring each star, 

Daguerreotyping worlds! two skies unite 

On the horizon’s circling edge afar! 

High o’er the south—the land of Bolivar 

A snow white cloud with purple border gleaming 

Floats softly on—like to the fabled car 

And harnessed cygnets of the goddess seeming— 
Bright as the beam of bliss that halos virtue dreaming. 


Gleams the broad Llana—the lone Loma gleams! 
Here the cabana—there the casa gleaming 
Through croves of lime, where sweet aroma teems, 
Loading the zephyr! all so fairly seeming, 
That we forget ‘tis real—the soul deeming 
Those brilliant fields the fair inheritance 
Of man beyond the grave, and lost in dreaming, 
We fondly yield to the delicious trance— 

Nor wakes a single sound to mar its rich romance. 


Silent the cerra—silent the savanna— 
Silent the city sleeps! gleam on the sight 
Matanzas—Honda—Guadelupe—Havanna 
3athed in the flood of magical moonlight! 
Droops the broad banner on the Moro height! 
All—all is silent, save the mock bird’s tune, 
Or shriek of pelican in heavy flight 
Across the bosom of the lone lagoon— 
The reaver’s outcast home—hold of the dark maroon! 
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THE WEDDING 


RING. 


A SEQUEL TO THE MOURNING RING. 


Published in the June No. 1842, 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


CHAPTER I. 
TIMES CHANGE--AND WE CHANGE WITH THEM. 


T wo young ladies sat together, in pretty earnest 
discussion—into which we shall take the liberty 
to drop, just at its close. One had been earnestly 
defending an absent young man—whether in sin- 
cerity, or merely to draw her companion out, it 
is not possible to say. Perhaps a very little ma- 
liclous impertinence was among the motives 
prompted her advocacy. When she had done, 
the other said: 

‘*T am sure that I have as high an opinion of 
Mr. Francis Meredith, as— as— as—’’ [The 
listener laughed outright, and most provokingly. 
The speaker blushed downright, and most bril- 
liantly.] ‘* Now what a tease you are! We 
are both past our boarding-school days, and it 
were folly in me to dissemble my knowledge of 
the drift of his intentions.’’ 

‘‘Or your consciousness that they are not dis- 
agreeable.”’ 

‘«T can receive any gentleman as an acquaint- 
ance, who, is as you say, not disagreeable.”’ 

“*T said his attentions were not disagreeable.”’ 

** Will you be quiet, Julia, or not? I say that I 
can recognize any man as a gentleman, who has 
the entreé of good society; I can even flirt a little 
in moderation, with him, if he is accomplished 
and good-humoured. But when he grows too 
marked and particular in his devotedness, it is 
time, as the politicians say, to ask for his creden- 
tials, or, as the merchants have it, for his re- 
ferences. When an alliance for life is talked of, 
we must drop our abstract notions of equality and 
all that, and sacrifice something of our republican- 
ism to our standing in society.’’ 

‘‘Hear! hear!’’ cried the other laughing. 
‘*Well really, Mary, I have betrayed you into 
quite a dissertation. You talk more like one’s 
mother’s maiden sister, than like a young woman 
not out of her teens. I cannot think of destroy- 
ing the impression that your remarks have made 
on an unanimous auditory of one, by broaching 
any new topic—so good morning.”’ 

And Mary was left alone. Who, think you, 
was she? None other than our old friend, Mary 
Richardson. She forgot that those delicate hands 
had ever been worked to the bone, as her eye 


rested with complacency upon her taper fingers, 
hooped with gold, and sparkling with gems. She 
forgot, as she trifled with an ingenious device in 
lace, that she had once laboured with might and 
main upon coarse and stubborn materials to earn 
a livelihood. In her elegant and tasteful apparei, 
and in the neatness and luxurious comfort of all 
about her, she forgot that she had once been com- 
pelled to pledge almost her entire wardrobe, to 
escape starvation. ‘The reader, we trust, has 
learned to love Mary for her filial piety—for that 
fortitude and perseverance in exertion, under mis- 
fortune, of which woman only is capable —for 
that patient industry which never ceased, though 
ill and tardily requited—for that kind attention 
and devotion to an impatient invalid, which found 
its reward only in innate self-approval; the object 
of her kindness being too childish for gratitude— 
too peevish to reward her assiduity even with a 
smile. ‘The reader has admired, too, that practi- 
cal piety, which forbade Mary to repine while 
passing through all this suffering, and which, 
under Heaven, brought her through her trials 
and temptations not only uncontaminated, but 
improved in mind and in spirit. Alas, that pros- 
perity should be more dangerous than adversity! 
But so it is. 

If pride were tolerated in any case, one might 
excuse Mary if, not only in her thoughts, but in 
her words, she claimed honour for the real merit 
which she had possessed—the worthy and digni- 
fied manner in which she had endured adversity— 
the self-denying industry with which she had 
laboured to support in honour, herself and an indi- 
gent relative. But we have no need to apologize 
for her pride for such a cause — she was ashamed 
of that passage in her life, of all others—proud of 
her present wealth, which conferred no merit 
upon her—proud of the personal beauty which 
bade fair to ruin the hopes of her father, by 
making her a coquette! 

And that father—shall we own it of our heroine? 
She could not bear to sit with him in the twilight 
alone, because that it recalled the hour, when she 
first looked through her tears upon a father’s face. 
She started at the tone, when he spake to her in 
kindness, because it brought vividly to her mind 
the hour when, with the chill of death upon her 
hopes, she was summoned back to life and hap- 
piness by his voice. She disliked to enter his 
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room, because a portrait of his mother hung upon 
the wall; and she feared above all, to be alone 
with him an instant, lest, in his fondness he 
should beg her to speak of those days of trial, 
that he might commend her for her filial virtue. 
As we before said, Mary was ashamed of all this! 
She dreaded lest the fashionable world might 
know that she had been proved and found worthy 
among women—a kind daughter—a heroine in 
humble life — humble life! ‘There was the stum- 
bling block. ‘To receive her due, to be known in 
her true excellence, she must acknowledge former 
poverty—own that she had actually toiled fora 
maintenance! With what jealousy did she guard 
that secret-—from what a motive did she take care 
that her good was not known—with what almost 
undutiful abruptness did she change the theme 
when her father by the slightest allusion, indi- 
cated that the conduct for which he felt most 
proud of her, was in his thoughts. 

Silly, silly pride! It would seem that Heaven, 
to show how unfit is the sentiment for human 
hearts, caused its manifestations to be upon such 
very trifles—its wounds to come from such pitiful 
absurdities—and its ranklings to create such ex- 
treme discomfort -—only that reflection should 
tnake us the more ashamed of ourselves. A 
sewing-girl disturbed Mary’s cogitations upon her 
friend’s plea in the court of Cupid, in the matter 
of Frank Meredith's attachment. She had 
brought home a new frock. 

Silly, silly pride! Dressmakers and dress- 
makers’ apprentices are necessary evils, as hus- 
bands and fathers know, and as their pockets 
feel; but women, and young women particularly, 
do not usually regard them with extreme aver- 
Mary Richardson did. She could not see 
a band-box, that it did not send a foolish shudder 
through her frame—she could hardly endure to 
speak to a sewing-girl, because she had once 
earned an honest living with her needle. And in 
this particular case there certainly was nothing in 
the crafty and envious look of malice with which 
the girl accompanied her glances, which could 
remove or diminish Mary Richardson’s dislike. 

** Don’t you think, ma’am, that these plaids are 
more apt to ravel, when they’re sewed bias?”’ 

Mary blushed, (what a fool,) stammered, (how 
very silly,) and said—‘* Well—really, how should 
I know?”’ 

The other bit her lip, and laughed maliciously 
with her eyes. ‘‘ Why—-no offence I hope, ma’am? 
Ladies do sometimes know too much for us— 
should you like me to try the frock on, ma’am?”’ 

** No!”’ 

‘Oh well,’’ said the girl—‘‘I dare say you 
can tell just what it needs, if it wants any altera- 
tion.”’ As she closed the door, poor weak Mary 
Richardson stamped with vexation, and then 
found relief from her passion of rage in a passion 
of tears. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
ANOTHER REVOLUTION. 


Ir Mary Richardson’s fortune had changed 
since we first met her in the omnibus, chance 
had not stood still with the other female passenger 
in that vehicle. While the sun had been shining 
upon Mary, it had become clouded for the other 
—and the wealthy Mrs. Meredith, was now one 
of those who are tersely enough, but with little 
feeling, styled ‘‘the have-beens.’’ Reverse had 
overtaken her; and she, who at the close of the 
story, to which this is a sequel, had the means of 
gratifying every reasonable wish, and many of 
her unreasonable whims, now lived in confined 
and apartments. Her daughters 
had been taken from her, and she received a 
support, 


unfashionable 
plain and respectable, but straitened 
from an only son, whose early professional strug- 
gles scarce sutliced to provide himself and his 
parent with necessaries; and to enable him to 
maintain appearances, and enter that society, to 
which young bachelors are admitted, at the cost 
of defrauding comfort to keep up show. Frank 
Meredith—ot whom the reader has already had a 
glimpse in the first chapter, always wore faultless 
His shirt frills 
were unexceptionable —for his mother was his 
laundress. His garments were always in good 
order, for no valet can take that care of a ward- 
robe that a poor and proud man will himself. He 
was never in debt and seldom in difficulty, for he 
had too much pride (and here pride was useful) to 
expose himself to the danger of either. 

It is of no use to quarrel with, or to rail against 


boots—but blacked them himself. 


the conventional forms which have established 


themselves in this republican country. It answers 
no earthly purpose to complain that the wealthy 
mix with the wealthy, and that to a certain extent 
the purse does fix certain divisions of classes. 
She who can purchase bills of five hundred or a 
thousand dollars, in a morning’s round, will very 
naturally seek a shopping companion, whose purse 
will travel the same length as hers. No other 
could be really a fit companion. And as all com- 
forts and luxuries find their way into our habita- 
tions only over a silver railroad—and as the site 
of the house —its garniture and adornment — its 
larder, kitchen, parlours and chambers—its library 
and its music portfolio, all depend upon the purse, 
it is not surprising that, to return to our simile, 
families of the same means travel in the same 
cars. 
but everywhere. 
social rank are recognised, poor nobility is very 
glad to share coronets with crowns—and to sacri- 
fice noble blood, for pounds, shillings and pence. 

We are writing for sensible people, and while 


So it is—and so it must be—not only here, 


we describe things as they are, shall not be un- 
derstood to say, that wealth confers superiority, 
or that poverty implies its opposite. Nor, on the 
other hand, do we impute the possession of riches 
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as a crime, and laud indigence, of necessity, as 
virtue. ‘hese matters are but accidents—the 
true man is independent of them; and that coun- 
try is the happiest, and that system of society the 
nearest equality, where the best opportunity is 
given to merit and worth to set aside these artifi- 
cial barriers. ‘That country we believe is ours. 
At any rate, if wealth be nobility, the ‘‘ rotation 
in office’ principle is carried into the social clas- 
sification--for the family rich in one generation 
is almost sure to be poor in the next, and vice 
versa. Often, too, in one life-time extremes are 
experienced, and if our story have any moral, it 
is to exhibit the folly of pride or of shame founded 
upon mere accidental circumstances. Let us re- 
turn to Frank Meredith. 

After what we have written, Mr. Frank Mere- 
dith’s exact position will be easily understood—for 
probably you, reader, have his like in your eye, at 
this moment. A young bachelor, he can safely 
accept all civilities tendered him in the houses of 
the rich — honour all invitations, and be ever at 
hand to offer his services and assistance in cases 
where young ladies find young men absolutely 
necessary. As most young women are apt, in 
this sordid day and generation, to reason precisely 
as did Mary in the first chapter, mothers and 
aunts find comparatively little danger in his 
presence. They know, and the daughters know, 
that she who marries him must either look 
to love in a cottage, or bring the means to furnish 
her own palace. Marriage with the 'rank Mere- 
diths of society, is to fashionable young women, 
equivalent to going from fashionable life to a nun- 
nery. ‘I'he poor bachelor can mix in fashionable 
life, because, he is not expected to reciprocate 
costly attentions. If his mother could she would 
——but when a man no more mentions mother or 
home than if he had neither, no lady is uncivil 
enough to ask him about them. They do, how- 
ever, canvass the matter when he is not present—- 
don’t you, ladies? 

But there goes our malicious sewing-girl, who 
so sadly disturbed Mary’s philosophy. What— 
on a visit to Mrs. Meredith! What can she want 
of fashionable artistes now? We will follow the 
girl and see. 

“T tried her, ma’am,”’ said the girl, before she 
took the seat to which Mrs. M. beckoned her, 
with the distant dignity of other days. ‘‘I tried 
her, and she blushed like scarlet silk. I know 
*tis the same one, now, and more than that, Miss 
Green told me that just as her time was up with 
Mrs. Modiste, there used to come a sewing-girl 
there with just such eyes, and just such a figure 
as this Miss Richardson has got, and that she was 
dreadful poor, and used to dun Mrs. Modiste ter- 
ribly, and that her name was Mary, and that 
Miss Green herself used to help and show her, 
and that all at once she disappeared, and that her 
mother died. Miss Green says she should know 
her in a minute, and she’s going to take home 
her new white satin to-morrow herself, to see. 
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Such a quantity of new things as she does get 
made up!”’ 

‘*Oh, I’m quite sure,’’ said Mrs. Meredith. 
**When I lived in Waverley Place, her father gave 
a party to bring her out, and I thought then that 
I must have seen her somewhere. It’s very likely 
that I might have seen her at Mrs. Modiste’s, for 
I was very often there,’’ she added with a half 
suppressed sigh, as if she felt that she would never 
tyrannize over milliners again. In the same breath 
she remembered that Miss Richardson had now 
the privilege she had lost, and she could not help 
saying, ‘‘and I do think there was something evil 
in the child’s looks when I met her at her father’s; 
and when she called on me one day, she did say 
something about my dress, like a milliner, or 
some other low-bred person.”’ 

The visitor’s eyes flashed as she answered, ‘‘ If 
she did earn her living, ma’am, that does not sig- 
nify that she was low-bred.”’ 

Mrs. Meredith had made a mistake. All her 
rhetoric could not explain it away—for the shrewd 
girl knew that what had escaped in :ne careless- 
ness of conversation was a natural exhibit of the 
speaker’s true thoughts and actual prejudices. 
The consequence was, that the sewing-girl car- 
ried back to Miss Green, at the shop, a much bet- 
ter report of Mary Richardson than she left Mary 
prepared to make. 

Here comes home our friend Frank. He is 
thoughtful and sad, but dare not tell his mother 
what annoys him. Some young fashionable friends 
of his have arranged an equestrian jaunt for the 
morrow—he has been voted cavalier for a passé 
belle, whom somebody must beau, on account of 
her younger sister. Any other man could plead 
business—F rank dare not! ‘They well know—so 
he reasons—that it is his poverty and not his 
business that keeps him away—and pride must 
pay its penalty. But what is to make up the de- 
ficit that this ride will create in his purse? How 
is the tailor who deals for cash on delivery to be 
persuaded out of that coat, which he was charged 
to complete on a certain day, and how are the 
householding bills, small but urgent, to be satis- 
fied after this unexpected drain? Young bache- 
lors who mix in fashionable life, with slender 
purses, do not always escape scot-free by having 
**no home.” 


CHAPTER III. 
DENOUEMENT. 


Frank Meredith was no horseman. How should 
he be? In the country boys learn to ride without 
cost; in the city no boys except the sons of the 
wealthy, and the omnibus eads ride for nothing. 
Frank was carried home with a broken leg, but 
his limb pained him less than his pride. They 
thought he was in too much agony to hear when 
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one of his companions said, ‘‘What a nasty court!”’ 
and another asked, ‘‘ Which of the twenty-five 
families in this house does Frank belong to?”’ 

**Ts it a dangerous fracture?’’ asked Mary Ri- 
chardson of the young lady who told her the sud- 
den news—and, to do Mary justice, she did look 
pale, and did exhibit real interest—while she felt 
more than she acknowledged to herself. 

‘* Yes, and I believe you was right the other 
day,’’ said her friend, ‘‘ when you doubted his 
standing. His mother lives up such a horrid alley, 
Mr. Smith says.’’ 

Mary made no answer. 
her first best impulse! 


If she could but follow 
But no. Not only was 
her own selfish pride in the way, but she justly 
reasoned, Frank’s vanity would be. He could not 
desire to see his fashionable acquaintances in such 
a place. Had he so neglected those nearer him in 
actual pecuniary condition, as to be shut out from 
all sympathy? Could he summon competent ad- 
vice?’ Was he indeed so wretchedly poor? Was 
he an impostor? 

Mary thought. Her father, who had heard the 
conversation, inquired the name of the court, and 
acted. In a short time he was ascending the same 
dark staircase over which he had gone a few 
years before to find a daughter. He stood a mo- 
ment in the very room! ‘The son lay upon the 
bed, delirious—the mother wrung her hands over 
him, little better. [Frank’s companions had left 
him, having fulfilled their whole duty, as they 
thought, in directing a surgeon to go to his assist- 
ance, which surgeon, gathering from their manner, 
that he was some indigent sufferer, only wonder- 
ed that they had not taken him to the hospital. 
They were careful not to say that one who lived 
in such lodgings had met the accident while ac- 
companying them in a ride. 

Richardson stood over his bedside. In the ra- 
vings of the wounded man, he started to hear his 
daughter's name frequently mentioned. He recog- 
nized the mother, and she, in that hour of trial, 
while she remembered him, affected no foolish 
pride or distance—whiat mother could? She made 
no objection, while he proceeded, in his own 
straightforward way to summon such assistance 
as the case required, and to make such arrange- 
ments as were essential to the patient’s recovery 
and comfort. In ashort time, all that skilful at- 
tendance could do was accomplished, and a com- 
petent nurse was installed at his bedside. 

Richardson, upon his return, found Mary as- 
suming gaiety with a heartless caller. The suf- 
ferer was spoken of by the latter as a pretender, 
whom accident had exposed, and she did not 
hesitate even to congratulate Mary on the escape 
which this accident had brought about—though, 
she added, as Richardson's stern eye met her’s 
it was rather a misfortune that the man had 
broken his arm—particularly,’’ she added, ‘in 


ae 


his very destitute situation. 
** Not destitute, Miss,’’ interrupted Richardson. 
‘*He has a mother, who loves him, and no child 


is destitute in such a case—and he loves his mo- 
ther, and has supported her in her old age, and 
such conduct is better than money at interest. 
Isn’t it Mary?”’ 

Glad of an advocate for him whom she had longed 
to defend, but dared not, Mary bowed assent; and 
she felt that she did not care now if all her fever- 
ishly guarded secret did come out. The visitor 
Richardson placed his chair 
beside his child, and, as he proceeded to tell her 
where he found Meredith, and what he had done 
for him; and to describe with feeling minuteness 
the present appearance of the apartment which 
they both so well remembered, her head sunk upon 
his shoulder, and her tears fell fast. He told her 
of the name upon which Frank called in his wan- 
derings, and Mary wished in her heart that tyrant 
form would permit her to answer the summons. 

** You love him?”’ 

Mary made no answer but to press her father’s 
hand. The old gentleman’s mind was made up 
from that moment. 

Neither was sorry that this interview was in- 
terrupted by acall for Miss Richardson. It was our 
young sewing-girl’s friend, the Miss Green, spin- 
ster by fate’s decree, and not her own good will, 


soon took her leave. 


who had come up according to her threat, with that 
satin. Mary looked so earnestly at the girl, that 
she was out-generaled with her own weapon—in 
plain English, Mary certainly stared the other out 
of countenance. At last she said, 

‘*If Tam not very much mistaken, you are an 
old friend. Your name is 

‘* Green, ma’am,’’ said the other, dropping a 
ridiculously quick and low ‘‘ courtesy,’’ delight- 
ed at the recognition. 

** And you formerly worked for Mrs. Modiste.”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am; you were a customer, I pre- 
said Miss Green, willing in her 
gratitude at the attention she had received to help 
Mary to a falsehood, if she wished. 

‘* No, I was once employed by her, and you, I 
recollect, me many little 
which were to me at that time great benefits. You 


” 





’ ” 
sume, maam, 


showed kindnesses, 
may always depend upon me as a friend as long 
as either of us lives.”’ 

Old Richardson had a thousand minds in a mi- 
nute. He knew that Mary would not have be- 
haved thus the day before, nay, not that morning. 
His first thought was to throw Miss Green out of 
the window, and press his daughter to his heart, 
his second to kiss her before the milliner—his 
third, to kiss them both. But he deferred all these 
impulses, passed hastily from the room to his own, 
closed and fastened the door, and in the next mo- 
ment was pouring out his soul in gratitude to that 
Providence who had softened the heart and re- 
moved its pride, whilst he had feared that the one 
was seared and the other incurable. But would 
not Mary return to her foolish vanity? Would she 
not count herself the benefactor and superior of 
him whom she was now willing to promise to love, 
honour, and obey? The father devised a remedy. 
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When Frank had become so far convalescent 
that he could endure good news, Richardson took 
care to introduce the subject nearest his own heart, 
as well as that of the invalid. He proved a better 
than any other physician, and soon adventured 
upon his secret plan, determined to manage the 
matter in his own way. He took his daughter 
on his arm to the lodgings of the Merediths, and, 
after her natural emotion had become sufficiently 
quieted, he proceeded to relate some of the events 
of his own life, and long fruitless search for his 
kindred. He then drew from his pocket the mourn- 
ing ring, and stated where he had first met it, in 
the Intelligence Office. Mrs. Meredith took it from 
his hand—— 

‘* Well, I declare,’ she said, ‘‘I know that I 
have seen this before—’’ 

**I lost it—in an omnibus, 
Mary. 

‘* Yes—yes—it was found in an omnibus, and 
brought to my house. I gave it to a servant—”’ 

‘* And that gift of yours led to my finding my 
daughter,’’ said Richardson, resuming his narra- 
tive. ‘‘ In this room, through her advertisement 
of the loss of that ring, I found her attending upon 
my dying mother, whose bedside I reached barely 


I believe’’—said 
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in time to close her eyes. The rest you know.”’ 

The old gentleman paused, and all sat many 
moments in silence, Meredith and his mother re- 
volving in their minds the circumstances of this 
strange narrative, the mother connecting her form- 
er surmises into a now perfect whole. Then she 
thought of the contrast between her present situa- 
tion and her condition when these events took 
place, and sobbed aloud. 

‘““Come, Mrs. Meredith,’’ said Richardson, 
rising, ‘‘ we will take leave of these apartments, 
and of further grief for the past, together. I do 
hope, however, that none of us will lose the me- 
mory of our salutary experience; and to the end 
that an approaching solemnization may carry a 
monition against foolish pride with it, I shall insist 
myself upon furnishing the Wreppine Rine. In- 
appropriate though it seem for such an occasion, 
you must begin at the beginning of your wedded 
life, while you pay all proper respect to custom, 
to slight all mere rasnion, which would make you 


ashamed of what is not disreputable, or proud of 


that which implies no merit on your own part.”’ 
And he placed in the hand of the future bride- 
groom the bauble which we hope has kept the 
reader’s attention through these two sketches. 





Wuere, where is fairy land? 
Mother, tell me where! 

Very much indeed I wish 
Once I could be there! 


I want to see the tiny things, 
Dressed in green and white, 
Just as little Mabel saw 
On midsummer night. 


We are fairy land, love, 
When our hearts are free,— 

Peeping out of flower-bells 
Little elves we see. 


And they whisper what we feel ; 
Gentle words or sad ; 

In the colour of our thoughts, 
They are always clad. 


Little selfish feelings 
Dwarfish brownies make, 

And their wrinkled faces 
From our hearts they take. 


When our hearts are holy, 
Sky-blue fairies come, 
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Playing on their golden harps 


Music of our home. 


And they scatter brightest gifis, 
All along our way: 
Such as litthe Mabel found 


On midsummer day. 


Just run down, now, to the grove, 
While your thoughts are pure ,— 
You will hear their voices sweet, 


I am very sure. 


You will see their diamond crowns 
In the sparkling brook : 
You will find their brilliant robes 


In each flowery nook. 


You will meet their light canoes 
Floating on the pond; 

In the water-lilies’ cup, 
Many a golden wand. 


You may roam through fairy land 
Freely when you will; 

And each time you wander there 
Find new wonders still. 
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Bring flowers, fresh flow’rs, for the bride to wear! 
They were born to blush in her shining hair, 

She is leaving the home of her childhood’s mirth, 
She hath bid farewell to her father’s hearth; 

Her place is now by another’s side, 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride. 


Bring flowers, pale flow’rs o’er the bier to shed, 
A crown for the brow of the early dead! 
For this through its leaves hath the wild rose burst, 
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For this in the woods was the violet nurs’d. 
Though they smile in vain, for what ence was ours, 


They are love's last gift: bring ye flow’rs, pale flow’rs. 


Bring flowers to the shrine where we Knee] in prayer, 
They are nature’s offering, their place is there! 

They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise they come and part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 

They break forth in glory: bring flow’rs, bright flow’rs. 
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nowhere,” says Carlisle, in his quaint manner. 
holy truth in the sentiment. 

To the heart of woman this suggestion is most comfort- 
ing. Our work cannot, in the nature of things, gain that 
cons juence in the history of the world which belongs to 
the duings of men; but in heaven the balance can be ad- 


ges of every noble work do lie in heaven, or 
There is 








justed, the two mites of the poor widow shown to have 
wrought more good, actually done, more for the advance- 
ment of true charity in the world, than all the “rich gifts” 
of ostentation, pride, and selfishness 

It is not uncommon to hear young ladies repine that 
there are so few opportunities for them to engage in any 
“noble work.” But, while those the Saviour blessed— 
“liule children’’—are naturally the charge of woman, 
she should not complain that the field is not “noble.” 
She is training immortal spirits, and has the angels for 
her assistants. 

We rejoice that the station of instructress is constantly 
gaining, in importance and respectability, on the public 
mind. As a consequence of this increasing employment 
of female teachers, the Seminaries, which prepare them 
for their duties, ac juire a greater importance In many 
of the States, particular denominations have become 
convinced of the necessity of engaging the talents and 
influence of educated women in the great work of moral 
and intellectual improvement. The zeal of the Catho- 
lics in securing to those of their own faith the instruction 
of all the children they can obtain, is well known. It is 
in vain that Protestants reason or protest against this 
system, The only way to counteract it is to establish 
Protestant Seminaries of a higher character, and provide 
such resources that young girls of moderate means—those 
who would gladly become governesses in private families 
or teachers of common schools, if they could be qualified 
—may enjoy the advantages. The expenses of female 
education are, in too many of our private seminaries, 
most onerous and extravagant, compared with the advan- 
tages alforded 

We are glad to find that Episcopal clergymen of high 
standing are taking an active interest in this subject. 
The bishops of Tennessee and Maryland are devoting 
themselves with much zeal and judgment to the promo- 
tion of female education in their respective dioceses. We 
hope shortly to have the opportunity of describing parti- 
cularly the institutions under their fostering care, and also 
others worthy of note. At present, however, we shall 
confine our remarks to a seminary under the care of the 
Baptists. 

The school~known as “the New-Hampton Female 
is in New Hampshire, and, as if to corre- 
spond with its place and name, has a new feature in its 
arrangement which might most beneficially be adopted 
is this bout ten years ago, 


Seminary”’ 


into other seminaries. It 
the young ladies, members of the seminary, (or rather 
those who chose to associate thus,) formed themselves 
into a “Literary and Missionary Association,” for the 
purpose of mutual improvement in intellectual pursuits, 
in the promotion of education and the missionary spirit 
among their own sex generally. 

rhis society of young ladies, while at the seminary, 
meets three times in every month in its literary, and once 
in its missionary capacity. Atthese meetings, discussions 
on various subjects, before assigned to particular mem- 
bers, are carried on, or dissertations read, &c. After 
leaving school, each member is expected to communicate 
year with the Corresponding 


once at least during the 
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Secretary, and thus the membership and the interest are 
to be continued through life. 

This society, by the Report before us, now numbers 
nearly six hundred members, including the honorary, 
scattered over our whole country, with not a few in va- 
rious missionary stations in India, Africa, and among the 
Indian tribes of our own continent. The funds collected 
from initiation fees, annual subscriptions, &c., except 
what is necessary for the expenses of the society, are 
devoted to the aid of missions or to the education of young 
females who possess talents and inclination for the teach- 
er’s office, but have not the means of obtaining the re- 
quisite qualifications. 

The Report consists chiefly of extracts from the letters of 
the scattered members—by which we find that “to teach 
the young idea,” &c. is tothem a really “delightful task” 

or portions of such papers as the officers of the seminary 
and society have promulgated for the instruction and en- 
couragement of their pupils. These letters and papers 
possess deep interest. They show a healthy tone of sen- 
timent—not the effervescent glow which genius imparts 
to feeling only, but the steady light of moral principle 
and rational efforts in the cause of female improvement 
The subject of duties—not rights—is urged on the young 

We will make room for a few specimens of these ex- 
tracts: and first, of their Missionary spirit. 

“ We as a Society are pledged, and we cannot go back. 
We have already educated those who are on heathen 
ground, and have promised them our sympathies, our 
prayers, and our pecuniary aid. Who of us do not love the 
Burman mission? Who would not promote its interests? 
Who does not pray for the salvation of the Siamese, and 
for the success of our representative in this field of influ- 
ence? 

‘Providence threw the 
tronage of the Baptists while yet they had hardly thought 
of their duties to the distant heathen. The older mem- 
bers of our church remember well when the beloved Jud- 
Yes: it is only a few years 


3urman mission upon the pa- 


son aroused their sympathies. 
since the American Baptists resolved to support a mis- 
sion in Burmah. But oh! how much will these few years 
tell upon the eternal destiny of millions yetunborn, The 
gospel has been planted in the land of Gaudama. The 
precious Bible, in a known tongue, is diffusing its holy 
influence:—slowly it may be, but it will continue to be 
diffused till every temple, pagoda, hill and jungle shall 
be vocal with the praise of the Most High.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Here is a specimen of the intellectual and moral les 
sons given to the pupils: 

“ Young Ladies, fearlessly make every possible acqui- 
sition, notwithstanding ‘ Uncle Peter's’ hints to his niece 
‘Celia’. The only point we are to guard is, not to givt 
the incredulous occasicn to find fault with our common, 
every-day life. Understand theoretically, and practically 
too, the entire cook-book; show a warm heart to every 


e ¢ 


generous friend, though wanting in the finish of refined 


society; visit the poor and sick in their need, and reclaim 
the wanderer to the path of virtue and happiness. Not 
only act as well in all the relations of life as those desti 
tute of intellectual and moral training, but demonstrate, 
as is the fact, that those of mental discipline have ere 
vantage ground over the uncultivated, even in the com 
mon acts of life. 

“ There is not a branch of study, properly pursued, but 
may have a beneficial effect upon a lady’s education; yes, 
if you will, that will not assist her in making ‘ puddin 
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strengthens the reason, certainly conduces to this end. 
No, you must become skilled in the arts of housewifery; 
but you must not forget the expansion of the intellect and 
the cultivation of the heart. People must sit at a table 
crowned with the bounties of nature: but the mistress, if 
she would elevate existence above simple physical plea- 
sure, must be so skilled in the arts of conversation—she 
must have such a fund of knowledge, and such cultivated 
perceptions, that she can make the scene at table one of 
seeming social enjoyment.” 

And here are a few words to the future mothers which 
this Seminary is training: 

“ What wonders a few years will accomplish in the his- 
tory of a girl in her teens! How many of our number who, 
a little time since, were gay, ambitious school girls, are 
now dignified matrons—mistresses of a little world of 
their own—a little garden, whose opening buds and fra- 
grant blossoms are entirely dependent on their jealous 
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care. Did I not know that ‘circumstances mould the 
$ character,’ I should tremble for the gems of immortality 
? committed to the seeming inexperienced and unprepared. 
{ To have in keeping so priceless a jewel; to determine, in 
$ an important sense, its temporal and eternal destiny, is 
no small trust. Ah! mother, when you first pressed that 
cherished one to your bosom did you pray for wisdom to 
bring up the intrusted charge in the ‘nurture and admo- 
$ nition of the Lord?’ and as soon as it could appreciate the 
} voice of prayer, did you in the secret chamber invoke the 
’ presence of the ‘Great Spirit’ to direct all its ways?’ The 
; smile of infancy is lovely,—’tis the smile of innocence. 
¢ Its music is the sweetest that human voice can utter—’tis 
the music dictated by a happy heart. Vo preserve that 
sweet smile of innocence, those notes of happiness, should 
be the constant study of the devoted mother.” 
; Is it not desirable that a society of a similar character 
$ were formed in every female seminary of our land? 
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This month, like many preceding ones, is barren in 
books and fertile in pamphlets. Among the former we 
have from Messrs. Desilver & Muir, of this city, “ The 
Frreemason’s Moniter,” a manual for the freemason, and 
a very curious and interesting book for all who feel an 
interest in the history of that ancient fraternity which 
claims King Solomon for one of its members. It is beau- 
tifully printed and richly embellished, its most attractive 
feature to us being an admirable likeness of our friend J. 
R. Chandler, Esq., who, it appears, enjoys a very elevated 
rank among the masons. 

Another book, an actual bound book, a rarity in these 
times of cheap literature, comes from Messrs. Case, Tiffa- 
ny & Burnham, of Hartford. It is entitled “ Harp of the 
Vale, or Collection of Poems. By Payne Kenyon Kil- 
burn.” It consists chiefly of fugitive pieces which have 
already appeared in periodicals and newspapers, and are 
now first collected. These poems possess a great deal of 
merit, and are very properly rescued by the author from 
the oblivion which generally swallows up the fugitive 
poetry of newspapers. 

The Harpers send us “ Alison’s History of Europe,” 
No. 11; “ Family Library, No. 8, comprising a History 
of Insects;” the “* Works of Hannah More,” No.2; “Shak- 
speare’s Works,” No.3; and “Brande’s Cyclopadia,” No. 
ll. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have brought down their “ Furm- 
er's Encyclopaedia,” to No. 11, which completes the arti- 
cle on the Horse, and contains an interesting and useful 
article under the head of “ Kitchen Garden.” Their 
complete edition of Byron, with notes and plates, has 
reached the 6th number. This is the best edition of By- 
ron’s poetical works. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have issued in the cheap form 
a new edition of the “ Remains of Margaret Miller Da- 
vidson,” revised. With its merits our readers are well 

acquainted. The edition is on fine paper, beautifully 
printed. The same firm have published a pamphlet, en- 
titled “ Numerous cases of Surgical Operations without 
pain, in the Mesmeric state. By Dr. Elliotson,” which 
will attract great attention, from the nature of the subject. 

Messrs. Burgess & James, of Charleston, S.C., have 
published “ Donna Florida,” a Tale, by the author of 

* Atalantis,” “Southern Passages and Pictures,” &c. It 
is a production chiefly of the author's younger days. It is 
written in the measure of Don Juan, without the licen- 
tious spirit which disfigures that poem. It will, we think, 
do no discredit to the author’s previous reputation. 

Mr. William H. Graham, of this city, has commenced, 
in the serial form, the publication of the “Prose Romances 
of Edgar A. Poe.” The reputation of this author is de- 
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} servedly high for originality, independence, a perfect 
command of the English language, and a certain easy and 
assured mastery of every subject which he handles. The 
first number contains the ““Murders in the Rue Morgue,” 
and the “ Man that was used up,’ stories in totally dif- 
ferent styles, showing versatility of power, but affording 
only a glimpse of the rich resources of his invention. 

Mr. Colon sends us Croly’s “ Salathiel,’”’ one of the 
most powerfully written novels of modern times. The 
impression it makes never leaves an imaginative mind. 
The Wandering Jew, who is the hero of this story, takes 
precedence of all others bearing his name. Mr. Colon 
also sends us in continuation, the “ Lowell Offering,” 
the “ University Magazine,” and “Scenes in Indian 
Life,” and a pamphlet on * Pathelism,’’ published by 
Mr. Good, who advertises the “ Pillar ef Divine T'ruth,” 
a commentary on the scriptures, which ought to have 
been reprinted in this country long ago. Mr. Colon also 
sends a pamphlet, entitled “ Miller overthrown, or the 
False Prophet Confounded,” which may have the effect 
of tranquillizing some perturbed spirits. We prefer, how- 
ever, for our own reading, his cheap edition of “Bianca 
Capello.” 

Professor Frost’s “ Pictorial History of the United 
States” for this month contains the usual number of 
splendid embellishments. It carries forward the colonial 
history of New England and New York to the beginning 
of the French war, which terminated in the conquest of 
Canada, a contest which was carried in every quarter of 
the world, and occupied most of the civilized nations, 
and which apparently from the want of any more suitable 
designation, is called the “Seven Years’ War.” The 
fiflh number of “ The American Naval Biography” ap- 
pears simultaneously with the sixth of the Pictorial His- 
tory. It contains several interesting notices of distin- 
guished naval commanders and is richly embellished with 
engravings. 

“Tales and Sketches, translated from the Italian, 
French and German. By Nathaniel Greene. Boston. 
Little & Brown. Mr. Greene has selected some of the 
most pleasing compositions in the principal European 
tongues, and has rendered them into clear, flowing, idiom- 
atic English, thus making a little volume of very agree- 
able reading. Apart from the interest of the stories, it is 
pleasant to observe the differences of national character, 
so apparent in the contrasted styles of the different tales. 
“ The Artist’s Excursion,” “Il Sasso Rancio,” and “ Poor 
Margaret,” show the sources from which they were drawn, 
not so much by the countries in which their scenes are 
laid, as by the peculiar traits of character and modes of 

thinking displayed in each. 
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Messrs. Zieber & Co., of this city, have published “Mar- 
maduke Wyvill, or the Maid’s Revenge, a Historical 
Romance. By Henry William Herbert, author of ‘ The 
Brothers.’ Cromwell,’ ”’ &c. &c. The period chosen for 
this delightful romance is that of the civil wars in Eng- 
land, with which the accomplished author has already 
shown his intimate acquaintance in his well known and 
highly appreciated novel, Cromwell. No pericd of Eng- 
lish history is more interesting or requires greater ability 
in the writer to handle; but Mr. Herbert has shown him- 
self fully equal to the task, and has produced a work 
which will fully sustain his well-earned reputation. It is 
published in the fashionable cheap form. Such novels 
used to cost two dollars, and were considered cheap enough 
at that. 

“ The Nassau Monthly,” is the title of a neat looking 
periodical, conducted by the students of Princeton (N. J.) 
College. It is very well sustained, and reflects much 
credit on the talents and taste of the young gentlemen.” 

“ Ninth Annual Report of the Young Ladies’ Literary 
and Missionary Association of the New-Hampton Fe- 
male Seminary,” printed at Concord, N. H. By Asa 
M‘Farland. We have alluded to this in our Editor’s Table. 

New York Mirror.—It is with great pleasure that we 
state that Gen. Morris has been completely successful 
with his new work. How could he fail—a host himself— 
and then Willis, where can his equal be found? He cer- 
tainly is the pleasantest writer of the day. 

i oe 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
PROMENADE DRESS. 

Fic. 1.—Composed of rich moire, shaded lavender and 
pink; the skirt trimmed with an enormous broad flounce, 
reaching higher than the knee, the edge of this fluunce 
bordered with a narrow fulling of the same; tight body 
and sleeves; pelerine cape of the same, gathered and 
caught with a band over the shoulders. A small square 
collar surrounds the neck, which is bordered as well as 
the cape, with a narrow puffing to that on the flounce. 
Capote of rice straw, the interior and exterior trimmed 
with rows of narrow quilling tulle, a small branch of 
roses decorating the lefi side of the capote. 

Fic. 2.—A dress of striped Pekin silk; the skirt very 
full, and trimmed round with the two broad folds on the 
biais, placed close to each other; corsage pointed, and 
made high up to the throat, where it is simply trimmed 
with a narrow lace; this corsage is made on the cross way 
of the stuff, the stripes forming points in the centre; tight 
sleeves a biais, with lace ruffles. Scarf of rich lilac 
moire, the ends decorated with a broad netted fringe. 
Transparent bonnet of white crepe, the edge of the brim, 
both in the interior and exterior, finished with a narrow 
quilling of tulle; the crown decorated with a very light 
drooping pale pink flower, the exterior with small sprigs 
of pink daisies. 


CHIT CHAT ABOUT FASHIONS. 

Mantillas.—We have great pleasure in announcing 
the return of this truly elegant appendage to a lady's pro- 
menade dress; they may now be seen composed of India 
muslin, and lined with a pink or blue transparent mate- 
rial; others are made in tulle, and surrounded with lace; 
but the most elegant are those which are entirely com- 
posed of lace, allowing the entire figure to be seen. 

A Royal Bride’s Dress —The \adies will probably be 
interested in the following description of the wedding- 
dress of the Princess Augusta. “The royal bride’s dress 
was of a very handsome Brussels point lace over white 
satin louped on each shoulder with bouquets of orange- 
blossom diamonds, and sapphires, and very elegantly or- 
namented in front with a border of orange-blossoms and 
silver; the train (of Spitalfields manufacture) was of the 
richest white satin and sil ver tissue, and was most taste- 
fully trimmed down the sides and at the bottom with fes- 
toons of orange flowers, finished with a raised border of 
silver. It had an edging of deep point lace, having the 
orange flower in the pattern. The Princess wore on her 
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head a wreath composed of orange flowers and myrtle, 
and a tiara of sapphires and diamonds, and was covered 
with a very large and most beautiful veil of point lace, 
remarkable alike for its size and elegance of design. Her 
royal highness wore a necklace of brilliants. The sto- 
macher was of sapphires and diamonds, and ear-rings en 
suile.” 

We subjoin some account of the christening of the young 
Princess Alice Maud Mary, youngest child of the Queen 
of England, and of the dresses worn upon the occasion:— 

The altar of the chapel was decorated with some very 
fine specimens of gold communion plate, and was covered 
with crimson velvet, richly trimmed and ornamented 
with deep gold lace. 

Her majesty wore her magnificent diamond diadem, 
with diamond necklace and ear-rings, and the riband, 
star,and armlet of the most noble Order of the Garter. 
Prince Albert wore his uniform as Field Marshal, with 
the collars and stars of the Orders of the Garter, the This- 
tle, and the Bath. 

The font, of silver gilt, was the same that was used at 
the christening of the Princess Royal. It was placed on 
a pedestal in front of the altar, and was filled with water 
brought from the river Jordan. A very large painting 
was hung at the back of the altar. 

The dress of the infant Princess was a robe of Honiton 
lace over white silk, made at Spitalfields, and cap to cor- 
respond. The whole dress of British manufacture. 

The toilettes were all remarkably simple, but exquisite 
in form; and, from their simplicity, more effective. There 
was nothing striking but the diamonds. Her Majesty’s 
toilette consisted of a white watered silk, with a magnifi- 
cent flounce of lace, which certainly did honour to the 
Honiton manufacture. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager wore a dress of rich 
white satin, simply and elegantly trimmed with several 
flounces of blonde, and a head-dress of tulle, with white 
feathers. The Duchess of Kent wore a dress of white 
lace over one of white satin, and adress hat with feathers. 

Coloured Rose and Butterfly.—We give this menth a 
coloured rose and butterfly, which has been some time in 
progress. Our city edition for July, contained the same 
rose, uncoloured. A contemporary published something 
similar in August. We now give the real thing, and 
whether it cost little or much, we pronounce it far supe- 
rior to any effort of the kind either in this or any other 
country. It plainly shows what can be done by an old 
established house, and must certainly, in future, prevent 
any attempts to compete with us. We are proud to add 
that the drawing is by an American artist, and the colour- 
ing by an American lady. Those of our city subscribers, 
who received an uncoloured rose on the back of the July 
Fashions, can now colour it after the one in the present 
number—that is, if their tastes so incline them. 

In our picture of the Fair Artist, may be seen a likeness 
of the great painter, Vandyke. 

It will be seen that we have four embellishments in this 
number. 

THE FAIR ARTIST, with a Portrait of Vandyke. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. A fine engraving. The 
painting by Leslie. 

ROSE AND BULTERFLY, which far surpasses any 
colouring ever done in this country for a periodical. We 
ask a comparison between this and any other coloured 
flower. 

TWO FIGURES OF FASHIONS. The latest. 

We promised in our last that the September number 
should be the richest in point of illustration that we have 
issued for some time, and we have kept our word. 

Our engravings illustrative of Old Fashions, not being 
quite ready, we are forced to postpone publicatien until 
next number. 

An article in this number upon Lady Morgan’s wri- 
tings, is by a new correspondent—a lady well known in 
this city, but who declines giving her name. It is a forci- 
ble and well written review. The next number will 
contain a Review of the Works of Mrs. Ellis. 
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